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More 


miles per quart 


with the New Texaco Motor Oil 


proved by 13 cars on nation-wide road test 


HIRTEEN stock cars, repre- 

senting nearly every popular 
make, were driven from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas to leading scien- 
tific universities with the new 
Texaco Motor Oil sealed in their 
crankcases. It was a strictly scien- 
tific test carried on under the su- 
pervision of university professors 
of engineering —impartial men 
who did not even know the name 
of the oil they were testing. 


UNIVERSITY SCIENTISTS 
MAKE TESTS 


When the cars reached their des- 
tinations the seals were broken, 
the oil drained off and subjected 
to thorough tests by expert uni- 
versity scientists. The combined 
reports showed that the cars had 
traveled a total of 25,881 miles 


and averaged only one quart of 
motor oil to every 790 miles! 
This nation-wide road test con- 
clusively demonstrates the longer- 
lasting, crack-proof superiority of 
the new Texaco and leaves no 
question as to which motor oil is 
best for your car. 


GIVE YOUR CAR THIS 
NEW PROTECTION 


For year in, year out motoring 
satisfaction keep the oil in your 
crankcase at the proper level and 
follow manufacturers’ draining 
recommendations. Change to the 
new T'exaco today. Manufactured 
in five grades: C, D, E, F, and G. 
30¢ a quart (35¢ for Grade G). 


PURE I ONS) (COAL IE AN INT YE 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products in- 

cluding Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial Lubricants, Railroad 

and Marine Lubricants, Farm Lubricants, Road Asphalts 
and Asphalt Roofing. 


University destinations and distances traveled by 13 test cars 


TEXACO moron ou 


eye 


REGUS PATOFF 


LONGER- LASTING. “CRACK- PROOF” 


The Literary 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 23, 1930 


TOPICS OF THE 


Good and Evil Effects of the Drought 


OMETHING LIKE A MYSTERY ROLE 
played by the drought in the business drama. 
It’s an ill drought that brings no good, reflect some 
commentators, thinking of the rise in grain prices, the use of 
that burdensome wheat surplus for feed instead of corn, the en- 
couragement given to bullish activities in grain and other mar- 
kets, the lesson given by nature on the subject of crop reduction, 
and the focusing of nation- 
wide attention on the farmers’ 
problems thought likely to 
eventuate in a more intelligent 
future handling of agricultural 
relief. 

But no such wide-spread 
catastrophe can be ‘‘a blessing 
In disguise,’’ insists the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and many 
an editor agrees with him as 
he reckons up the loss to the 
farmers living in the great 
central region most seriously 
affected by drought. They 
point out that the individual 
farmer’s crop loss is not made 
up for by higher prices received 
by other farmers. They point 
to losses not only in crops like 
corn and hay, but in pasturage 
and in cattle rushed to market 
to be sold at almost any price 
because of the lack of feed. 
And naturally there is a large 
section in which buying power 
is seriously affected. 

This two-faced réle of the 
actor that has been occupying 
the center of the national stage these recent weeks seems to 
puzzle equally two sets of experts—the editors of farm papers, 
and the Wall Street commentators. 


is being 


ONS, 


Copyright, 1930, by the Chicago Tribune 


T avs, the opinions of farm editors gathered by the Boston 
Christian Science Monitor show a surprizing diversity. The ed- 
itor of Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines), for instance, is inclined 
to think that the drought has been a blessing; the Little Rock 
Arkansas Farmer sees “‘benefit generally in the long pull”; the 
editor of the Detroit Michigan Farmer thinks there will be prob- 
able gains for agriculture, ‘‘indirectly’”’; the St. Paul Farmer 
thinks ‘‘agriculture as a whole may benefit”; ‘‘Drought May Be 
a Blessing”’ runs a Prairie Farmer (Chicago) head-line. 

On the other hand, the editor of The Ohio Farmer (Cleveland) 
does not see “how any condition which leaves farmers in the 
poorer sections without an appreciable income, can be regarded 
as beneficial’; the situation, according to an editor of The 
Missouri Ruralist (St. Louis), ‘‘is not one to make either farmers 
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Some of the Farmer’s Regular Boarders 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago ‘‘Tribune”’ 


or city people dance with joy”; the effect will be bad “despite 
rising prices,” insists The Kansas Farmer (Topeka); and The 
Progressive Farmer (Dallas) has no patience with the ‘“‘blessing- 
in-disguise” idea—“‘it is just as logical to say the boll-weevil 
or shiftless farming is a blessing.’’ 

“Drought News Confusing to Wall Street’? runs a character- 
istic head-line on the New York Herald Tribune’s financial page. 
A New York Evening Post finan- 
cial writer calls attention to the 
way the stock market showed 
first a bullish reaction to the 
upturn in grain prices, then a 
selling movement caused by 
pessimism over the farmers’ 
buying power, and then a 
change toward more optimistic 
sentiment with the thought 
that ‘‘smaller crops will be 
offset by higher prices” and 
that “‘‘an outlet will be af- 
forded for the troublesome 
wheat surplus.” 

A little historical sketch 
appears in the financial col- 
umns of the New York Times, 
pointing out that the greatest 
corn-crop failures of the past 
appeared in times of depres- 
sion, and yet— 


{| SEEM TO 
HAVE SOME OF 
‘You FELLOWS 
WITH ME ALL 

THE TIME 


— 


“Tt was never entirely clear 
exactly how great was the ef- 
fect of such agricultural mis- 
fortunes, as compared with 
other influences. In older 
days the primary result was 
curtailment of the farm com- 
munity’s buying power, and 
that was undoubtedly a far more important factor in the 
country’s trade prosperity than it is in these days when consump- 
tion by industrial workers and a prosperous non-agricultural 
population is considered the key to industrial expansion. How 
far the farmer’s actual loss from a corn-crop shortage is recouped 
from higher values for what was saved is a matter of dispute.” 


“ec 

Wrocen: hurts wide areas, but checks decline of prices’’ is 
The Business Week’s head-line summarization of the situation, 
and it explains: 


“‘Marmers in the drought area will lose heavily. 

“But better prices other farmers get will be an important 
offset; no student of agricultural economics is ready to say the 
total farm income for the nation will be increased, but the con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be there will not be much decrease. 

‘“‘Meanwhile, it is important to remember that business revival 
needs nothing else so badly as the conviction that the long, down 
curve of basic commodity prices has turned upward.” 


While there is a national emergency, the New York Herald 
Tribune is inclined editorially ‘‘to regard the corn shortage as 
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not an entirely unmixed evil; certainly its repercussions on our 
vexatious wheat-surplus problem promise to be distinetly favor- 
able, assuming that the live-stock raiser can be made to under- 
stand and appreciate the benefits of substitution of the finer 
grain for the coarser under present price conditions.” 

The heat, indeed, has brought ‘‘benefits to offset in part the 
damages,” says The Southern Cultivator (Atlanta). In some 
sections, it understands, ‘‘corn has grown well; weeds have been 
kept down and the fields cultivated to a point favorable for 
quick recovery when rain comes.” In much of the cotton 
country, the hot weather has done no harm and, indeed, has 
been helping farmers to eliminate the boll-weevil. On the whole, 
this paper thinks the cotton crop has not seriously suffered. It 


The Farmer’s Present Dream of Heaven 


—Sickles in the Columbus ‘‘Ohio State Journal.” 


also points out that ‘‘early fruits and vegetables were out of the 
way before the dry weather became dangerous, and winter wheat 
was harvested under ideal conditions for storage.’’ 


Tas reports coming in to President Hoover from ‘‘ the drought- 
stricken bread-basket area of the nation” are likely to present 
“less evidence of a general catastrophe than of scattered sec- 
tional instances of disaster,’’ writes Oliver Sherwood in a Consoli- 
dated Press dispatch from Chicago. , 

Similarly, David Lawrence of the same organization, writing 
from Washington, finds ‘‘indications that the situation has been 
somewhat overem phasized’’: i 


“From a national point of view the ill effects will be spotty 
with relatively little influence on agriculture as a whole, or the 
food supply, because of the great abundance of the various crops. 

‘Distress is likely to be confined, government reports reveal, to 
local areas where cattle may have to be sacrificed or where farm- 
ers have had all their grass and hay crops ruined. 

“Relief measures now being planned are two-fold: Transpor- 
tation is the most vital, because it will be necessary to transport 
expeditiously wheat and other grain for feed purposes. And some 
financial aid will have to be rendered to those engaged in the 
cattle industry in certain sections of the country, including in- 
dividual farmers whose feed crops have been destroyed. 

“With the interchangeability of crops, many government 
officials here feel that within a short time most of the feed neces- 
sities will have been satisfied.” 


The idea that the drought has been ‘“‘a blessing in disguise’’ 
is sharply challenged by O. M. Kile in his agricultural comment 
from Washington—‘‘it is a disaster and an economic backset, 
even when viewed in its most favorable light.’’? And we find 
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many editorials in papers like the New York World, Washington 
Post, Asheville Times, Louisville Herald Post, and Little Rock 
Arkansas Gazette making the same statement. Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde has felt it necessary to make his own position 
quite clear on this point: 


“T do not share the feeling that this terrible drought is a bless- 
ing to American agriculture, either in disguise or in any guise. 
The devastation of whole groups of counties, and of large areas 
of States; the ruin of thousands of farmers does not appeal to 
me as a desirable thing, no matter what economic results it may 
have in clearing away the accumulated surpluses. 

‘‘Nor will the consumer escape the evil consequences of the 
drought. 

“Already short pastures have cut the milk supply. Many 
farmers, unable to feed young dairy cattle have sent them to 
slaughter. This will be reflected in the supply of dairy products 
many months later. This is only one of the most glaring instances 
out of hundreds of the far-reaching effects of such a calamity. 

‘“‘The farmer will feel the first and the direct effects of the 
drought, but every man, woman, and child in America will suffer 
the indirect consequences in some degree.” 


Aw explanation for urban newspaper readers is made in the 
New York World by Louis J. Taber, Master of the National 
Grange, one of the first farm leaders to appeal to the Adminis- 
tration for aid: 


“In many sections, from December 1 to January 1, the farmers 
will have to buy all the hay and all the corn they feed their cattle, 
or else sacrifice them at disastrous prices. 

‘‘This would not be serious were it not for the fact that condi- 
tions are so wide-spread. 

“Several million rural people are affected, and thousands of 
them will suffer disastrous losses. 

“First, they have lost the value of this summer’s pasture; 
second, they will lose the value of their corn crop; third, live stock 
can not produce milk or growth; fourth, live stock must be sold 
at a great loss, or if held, high-priced feed must be used; fifth, 
grass roots and meadows will be killed, destroying the prospects 
for next year’s hay crop and the possibility for early pasture 
in 1931. 

‘“Thus farmers suffer financial loss, face the dislocation of their 
farm practises, and next year must have not only food, but muss 
buy seeds and grow crops as a substitute for hay and pasture. 

“The losses of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys are to-day 
much greater than the loss in the Mississippi flood; but owing to 
the fact that the loss is so widely distributed, involves such a 
large number of people, and that it will be felt for many coming 
months, its severity is minimized. 

“The notion that the drought will be a blessing, in that it con=- 
sumes the farm surplus, is not sound, because those that suffer 
most have neither corn nor surplus to sell.’ 

Nitnose who studied the Government crop report of August iW 
learned that on August 1 there was an estimated falling off of 
690,000,000 bushels in the corn crop, indicating a total crop of 
2,212,000,000 bushels as compared with a 1924-28 average 
of 2,700,000,000 for 1924-28. The smallest corn crop since 
1901 is predicted, and a decrease in general crop prospects of 
7 per cent. during July is attributed to drought and hot weather. 

One result of the drought brought out by the Detroit News, 
as well as by several other papers, is a probable “‘clearer under- 
standing on the part of the urban population of the tremendous 
risks incurred by the people of the farms in their efforts to 
produce the country’s food supply.” }}) 

The jumping of retail prices of foodstuffs has been reported 
from several cities, but has been denounced by agricultural author- 
ities at Washington as quite unnecessary ‘“profiteering.’? Presi-. 
dent Hoover, who has given up his Western vacation to keep his 
hand on the direction of relief measures, is said to believe that 
this work will require his attention for perhaps as much as six 
weeks. Incidentally, it might be noted that there is a very gen- 
eral expression of editorial opinion to the effect that the Presi- 
dent, by virtue of his experience in other emergencies, is admir- 
ably fitted to cope with the drought situation. 
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The G. O. P. Elephant Changes Mahouts 


RUMPETING IN GLEE, the G. O. P. elephant lets 
the whole country know how well pleased he is at this 
change of mahouts. 

Simeon D. Fess, ‘‘the Ohio schoolmaster,’’ waving a metaphori- 
eal bull hook, sends him charging toward that pestiferous Demo- 
eratic donkey, determined to smash the ancient foe in the fall 
elections. 

Gone is the old mahout, Claudius H. Huston, of Tennessee— 
thrown off at last, as some observers say, after an intra-party 
quarrel that reverberated in the news and editorial 
columns for months. 

“Now an advance, unhampered,”’ keynotes the Syra- 
euse Post-Standard, and other Republican papers take 
up the cry, expressing relief that Mr. Huston finally 
has surrendered, and calling for a united front and a 
vigorous fight all along the line. 

That their wishes will be fulfilled seems likely, for 
Senator Fess had not worn the party chairman’s crown 
twenty-four hours when he issued a statement defend- 
ing the new tariff act, and also let it be known that he 
was planning a counterattack on the Democrats. From 
all accounts, this little, blue-eyed, sixty-nine-year-old 
Ohioan has his hands full—no one disputes that his 
job will be an arduous one. He, himself, admits that 
the world-wide depression creates ‘‘disaffection’’ with 
the Administration which must be counteracted. 

Before reviewing the events which led to the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Huston, despite his inclination to ‘‘fight 
this thing to a finish,”’ let us take a look at the teacher- 
lawyer who succeeds him. ‘‘What sort of man is the 
new Republican chairman?” asks L. C. Speers in a 
Washington dispatch to the New York Times, and then 
proceeds to tell us: 


Underwood 


“Tn the first place, he is physically the smallest man 
in the Senate. He still has just enough hair left to 
keep him from being described as bald. He is clean- 
shaven, and owns a pair of the most piercing blue eyes 
in the Senate. He has a big mouth, a straight line in 
the right place; a fairly large nose that is straight; ears are set close 
to the head. He has an unusually high forehead, bushy eyebrows, 
und a regular old-time Ohio smile that is almost always in evidence, 
2xcept on occasions when the Republican party is under fire.” 


A TEACHER at nineteen, extreme poverty kept him from being 
sraduated from Ohio Northern University until he was twenty- 
sight, ‘‘and on that day he was elected professor of history by the 
trustees of his alma mater.’’ In 1907 he became president of 


Antioch College in Ohio; in 1912 he was elected to the House of ¢ 


Representatives, served four terms, and then went to the Senate, 
where he is serving his second term. Senator Fess “has always 
been a stanch regular and bone dry.”’ 

The ‘‘three months’ contest for the control of Congress,’ 
which Mr. Fess will direct for his party, began on August 7, 
when the executive committee of the Republican National 
Committee elected him after accepting the Huston resignation. 
Mr. Fess immediately named Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Robert H. Lucas, youthful Kentuckian, as executive director, 
which, the Washington correspondents point out, is a new and 
salaried office. 

For an explanation of these moves we borrow from a dispatch 
by Theodore C. Wallen to the New York Herald Tribune: 

“Thus ended a protracted dispute over the leadership which 
had threatened to send the Republicans into the field disorganized 
wwainst the smoothest-running Democratic organization in years. 

‘‘Senator Fess, put in full command, declared for a campaign 
of education to combat ‘disaffection with the Administration,’ 


Jue to a world-wide depression beyond its control. 
‘Mr, Huston’s resignation, virtually charging party leaders 


The Democrats—not each other. 
the Republican National Committee, shakes hands with Robert H. Lucas, 


with deserting him in the face of enemy fire, was accepted with- 
out being read at the meeting. 

“The letter of resignation, which Mr. Huston distributed in 
mimeographed form to members of the committee, attributed his 
action to a desire to put party interest ahead of personal con- 
sideration, altho denying that his continuance would have ex- 
posed the party to any risk. His personal inclination, he said, 
was to ‘fight this thing to a finish,’ since he was conscious of his 
own integrity, and considered that every accusation of the 
Senate lobby committee had been refuted. 

“It marked the close of a chapter which began with Mr. Hus- 


They Are Ready to Fight 
(left) 


Senator Fess new chairman of 


of Kentucky, the party’s new executive director. 


ton’s testimony to the Senate lobby committee that he had tem- 
porarily used funds of the Tennessee River Improvement Associa- 
tion in his private brokerage account. 

“The agitation persisted despite the production of canceled 
checks to show that Mr. Huston voluntarily reimbursed the 
association’s account. 'The incident antedated his election as 
party chairman, and occurred while he was seeking legislation 
for the Tennessee River Improvement Association.” 


Visnm; indeed, is the editorial comment upon Huston’s capit- 
ulation and Fess’s election. =, 

“At last!’? exclaims the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) as 
the Tennesseean withdraws, and many other Republican papers 
likewise express relief and gratification over the choice of his 
successor. But, while many commentators give Huston a final 
thump and turn away, others are more sympathetic. Typical 
of this comment is that of the Oshkosh Northwestern (Rep.): 

“The former chairman’s offense, if any, was small, but he ought 
to realize that a person in his position must be entirely above 
suspicion, and that his effectiveness had been reduced to a low 
point.’ 

Turning now to the new chairman, we find the comment run- ~ 
ning in the two political channels, the Republicans expressing 
satisfaction and confidence, and the Democrats criticizing Mr. 
Fess from various angles. Thus, while the New York World 
(Ind. Dem.) asserts that he ‘‘ typifies the complacent regularity of 
the machine politician,’ and rebukes Mr. Hoover for his appoint- 
ment, the Portland Oregonian (Ind.) says he is “well qualified 
to conduct the Republican campaign, and the Troy Tvmes (Rep.) 
declares he ‘‘will strengthen his party.” 
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Lindbergh Urges World Air Code 


As MPOSSIBLE TO DEVOTE too much attention to 
overcoming obstacles to international flying!”’ 

So speaks Lindbergh, “aviation counsel to the world,’”’ 
of what is most needed for development of air travel and com- 
merce in the shrinking distances around our globe. 

His plea for securing a uniform standard of regulations for 
international flyers by all nations is weleomed by an overwhelming 
chorus of press approval. 

“Land boundaries mean nothing to a bird,” says the Hartford 
Times; ‘they should mean nothing to the bird-man”’: 


‘‘There is to a large degree the same natural freedom to flying 
that there is to radio. Both are borne on the wings of the air. 
Each is man’s successful attempt to release himself of the limita- 
tions of time and’place. Lindbergh is right in stressing the point 
that artificial barriers have no place in this achievement of 
flying.” ; 


Concernine the airplane’s place in transportation and com- 
munication, Colonel Lindbergh “‘ doesnot suffer from the delusions 
that beset so many dreamers and air enthusiasts,’’ observes the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, which continues: 


“Unless some radical scientific discovery revolutionizes our 
present aircraft, he says, they can not compete with ships and 
railroads in the movement of most articles of commerce. The 
airplane seems destined to supplement rather than replace ground 
transport, and its special field is in the rapid movement of passen- 
gersand documents from place to place. But this phase of trans- 
portation is highly important to human relationships, and the 
prospect of great networks of air-lines, both transoceanic and 
transcontinental, linking all nations, which the Colonel envisions 
for the near future, will bring every phase of modern civilization 
into closer contact, and may have much to do with future trends 
of internationalism.” 


‘Born over one of the largest radio world hook-ups and at a 
conference of the Williamstown Institute of Politics, Colonel 
Lindbergh gave his message advocating international conference 
and negotiations to “‘clear the air”’ for flying between nations. 
From experience he spoke of the lack of uniformity in regulations 
for flying to Mexico, Central and South America; the possibilities 
of regulated faster passenger and express service. He predicted 
development of linked-up transoceanic routes to form a ‘‘net- 
work covering the entire world.” He added: 


“At the present time it is the private flyer who requires the 
most assistance in international flying. He has not an organ- 
ization to find out in. advance what forms and reports it is 
necessary for him to make, and in many instances [it is almost 
impossible for the private flyer making an international trip by 
air to learn in advance the conditions he will encounter, both in 
regard to air routes and also to the regulations and restrictions 
laid down by the various countries he expects to fly through.” 
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Hoover Helps the Home-Builder 


oe O FIND A WAY TO MAKE IT EASIER for the 
average man or woman to obtain a home”’—that, in 
the phrase of the New York World, is the object of 
the White House Conference on home-building and home 
ownership recently called by President Hoover. 

Pointing out that this is the twenty-fourth commission ap- 
pointed by the President, and the eleventh to operate with 
private funds, the Washington correspondents go on to explain 
that the organization will deal with the problems of home-plan- 
ing, home-building and home-financing, but will recommend no 
legislation. Government officials and representatives of nineteen 
national organizations will comprise the membership. 

Judging by the amount ‘of editorial comment, the entire 
country is keenly interested in this new project of the President’s. 

‘“‘Particular attention is to be given to high charges attending 
second mortgages and to cost of homes in an effort to work out 
an easier financial situation, something akin perhaps to that 
behind the automobile industry,” notes Carlisle Bargeron, of 
the Washington Post. 1 TES 

By this conference, as the President himself tells us, he hopes’ 
to “inspire better organization and remove influences which 
seriously limit the spread of home ownership, both town and 
country.’’ Then he tells us more about his plan: 4 


‘‘The conference will be organized by a planning committee 
comprised of representatives of the leading national groups 
interested in this field, under the chairmanship of Secretary 
Lamont. This planning committee will in turn set up nation- 
wide subcommittees to determine the facts and to study the 
different phases of the question. . . . , 

“‘One of the important questions is finance. The present de- 
pression has given emphasis to the fact that the credit system 
in home-building is not as soundly organized as other branches 
of credit. In order to enable the purchase of homes on what 
amounts to the instalment plan, it is necessary to place first 
and, often enough, second mortgages. Second mortgages, have, 
if we take into account commissions, discounts, and other 
charges, risen in rates in many cities to the equivalent of 20 or 
25 per cent. per annum, all of which not only stifles home 
ownership, but has added to the present depression by increasing 
unemployment in the trades involved. ; 

“The finance question, however, is only one of many. The ex- 
pansion and betterment of homes in its bearing upon comfort, 
increasing standards of living, and economic and social stability, 
is of outstanding importance.” 


6é ’ 

ie conference deserves the utmost support,” declares the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, and the Charleston Mail agrees — 
that ‘“‘the matter is one of national importance.” The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer sums up: ; 


“libris an economic question, but it is far more than that. It 
is a question of strengthening the social foundations of a State.” 


What Do" You Know Abone That 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 5. 


. How many million new cars are made every year? (p. 40). 
. Is tan good for the old? (p. 30). 
: Sie sae money is invested in miniature golf courses? 
Dp. : 
4. Where is the biggest mural canvas? (p. 17). 
5. What city has a “‘rogues’ gallery” of quacks? (p. 22). 
}. Through what pass is India exposed to invasion from the 
North? (p. 18). 

. What environment produces the most bad boys? (p. 22). 
. Do we relax completely when asleep? (p. 28). 

9. What is Nature’s finest spun filament? (p. 27). 
. In what year was Parliament founded in Iceland? (p. 16). 


11. What does the altimeter tell the aviator? (p. 30). 

12. What is the Wafd? (p. 15). 

13. How many miniature golf courses have sprung up in 
America? (p. 32). 

14. What is a good dinner in summer? (p. 30). 

15. Who won the 1930 Edison scholarship? (p. 36). 

16. What nation has produced the maximum of musical 
masterpieces? (p. 19). 

17. How does temperature affect the piano? (p. 31). 

18. What are the dimensions of one of the smallest golf 
courses known? (p. 32). 3 

19. What chemical process competes with silkworms? (p. 27). 

20. Is a tanned skin a prize-winning condition? (p. 30). 
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One of These Will Defend America’s Cup: (left to right) ‘Whirlwind,’ ‘“‘Yankee,”’ “Enterprise,” “‘Weetamoe”’ 


Sin 


a oe: 


“Enterprise’: length load water line 80 ie Mislace ment “Whirlwind”: ae I ‘i jis 
: : gth load water line 86 feet; displ 
128 tons; Burgess designed, Herreshoff built; Vanderbilt-Aldrich 158 tons; L. Francis Herreshoff designed, ees iSnite: oe 
Syndicate. Hammond Syndicate. 


“Yankee’’: length load water line 83 feet; 148 tons; Paine “Weetamoe’: length load water line 83 feet; 143 tons; 
designed, Lawley built; Lawrence-Paine-Hovey Syndicate. Crane designed, Herreshoff built; Morgan-Nichols Syndicate. 


Getting Ready for Defense of Our Yacht Cup 


URRENT elimination races off Newport will determine Revival of this ‘‘snort-of-kings’’ event after a lapse of ten years 

the winner among this new-built fleet of American de- spurs great enthusiasm among myriad “‘lovers of the sail.” 
fenders which will meet Lipton’s British yacht Shamrock V, The new Shamrock V is built of wood; so is the Whirlwind. 
challenger in the fifteenth international contest, in September. The other three American yachts are bronze-plated. 


We Number 


ESPITE RESTRICTED IMMIGRATION and a de- 
clining birth-rate, we can rejoice with our press over 
this ever-growing bigger U.S. A. 

The irritating census-taker who relentlessly pursued each and 
all of us with his pertinent and impertinent questions fades out 
as the census tally reels off 
totals—curious, surprizing, sug- 
gestive, encouraging, even flat- 
tering. 

“We are not growing so 
fast,’’ concludes the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, ‘“‘but quite fast 
enough.’’ ‘‘Here we are, as we 
are; and worth bragging about 
—but not too loud,”’ accord- 
ing to the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
News-Press. ‘‘The stork is a 
busy bird,’’ the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger reminds 
us, ‘‘where the people remain 
virile and strong and where the 
pinch of poverty is not too 
great. Natural increase of 
population bespeaks a happy 
medium and, therefore, a 
happy country.” 

First complete figures of our 
entire population come out as 
the big news of the day four 
and a half months after the big 
job of census-taking began. 

There are 122,698,190 of us 
present and accounted for by 
the census of 1930 inside the 
United States. 

That is nearly 17,000,000 
more than ten years ago, and 
the largest increase in any 


1930 
Rank State 


1 New York 
2 Pennsylvania 
3 Illinois 


1 
Pop 
12,6 


5,6 
7 Michigan 
8 Massachusetts 
OUNGwitd CLSO Macnee ol clele |e sierele 
10 Missouri 
11 Indiana 
12 North Carolina 
13 Wisconsin 
14 Georgia 
15 Alabama 
16 Kentucky 
17 Tennessee 


20 Virginia 
21 Oklahoma 
22 Louisiana 
23 Mississippi 
24 Kansas 


26 South Carolina.. 
27 West Virginia. . 
28 Maryland 
29 Connecticut... 
30 Washington. . 
31 Florida 


33 Colorado 
34 Oregon 
35 Maine 


41 District of Columbia.... 
42 New Hampshire 


46 Vermont 
47 Delaware 
48 Wyoming 
49 Nevada 


Total Continental United 


decade of our history. States 

Lest we become too UNITED STATES 
“chesty,’’ several editors re- Except the 
mind us that China, India, and 
Russia are still far more 


populous. 

But our census figures run 
up to 124,848,664 by counting 
in various outlying territories 
and possessions with the total 
for the forty-eight States and 
the District of Columbia—Continental United States—and the 
Philippine Islands were not included in this Fifteenth Census. 

The Census Bureau of the Department of Commerce announces 
these striking features of the cuunt, which press comment 
elaborates: 


Virgin Islands 
Military and naval service, 
etc., abroad 


Grand Total United States 
and Possessions 


‘““More than one-quarter of the total increase in the United 
States was concentrated in two States—California, in the Far 
West, with an increase of 2,245,148, and New York, in the East, 
with an increase of 2,234,276. 

“Three other States—-Michigan, Texas, and Illinois—each 
account for more than 1,000,000 of the increase. 

“Pennsylvania gained more than 900,000, and Ohio and New 
Jersey each gained more than 870,000. 

“On a percentage basis, California shows the highest increase, 
65.5 per cent, and Florida the next’ highest, 51.4 per cent., fol- 
lowed by Michigan, with 32 per cent.; Arizona,’ with 30.4 per 
cent.; New Jersey, with 27.6 per cent.; Texas, with 24.8 per cent., 
and North Carolina, with 23.9 per cent. 
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Comparative Rank of States 


Showing Increases According to Census Figures in The United States Daily 


930 
ulation 


9,640,802 
7,607,684. 
6,639,837 
5,821,272 


4,842,280 
4,253,646 


4,028,027 
3,620,961 


122,698,190 


368,336 
1,543,913 


124,848,664 
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122,698,190 - 


‘‘Montana, with 12,557, or 2.3 per cent., fewer inhabitants 
in 1930 than in 1920, is the only State which shows a decrease, 
tho Georgia shows an increase of only .2 per cent., and three other 
States—Vermont, Iowa, and South Carolina—increased less than 


3 per cent.” 
New York continues to head the list with a margin of nearly 
3,000,000 over Pennsylvania; 


make up the ranking order of 
the first five States, as they 
did in 1920. In the next 
largest five States, however, 
California jumps from eighth 
to sixth place, Massachusetts 
drops from sixth to eighth, 
New Jersey goes from tenth 
to ninth, ahead of Missouri. 
A table 


Numerical 
Increase 


2,234,276 


1920 
Rank 


1920-30 
% Inc. 


19,503 


72,009 
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States and the District of 
Columbia, with details of in- 
creased population, is printed 
herewith. é' 

The percentage of increased 
population 1920-30 is given as 
16.1, compared with 14.9 for 
1910-20. The Census Bureau 
explains, however, that due to 
changing of census-taking dates 
from January 1 to April 1 the 
rates of percentage for an ac- 
tual decade of 120 months for 
comparison should be 15.7 per 
cent. compared to 15.3 per 
cent. respectively —a really 
“slight”? percentage increase. 
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Orr papers are less inter- 
ested in percentages than in 
the millions of increased pop- 
ulation, even under restricted 
immigration. The significance 
of changing regional trends of 
distribution among the States 
arouses curiosity and specula- 
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census figures on reapportion- 
ment of State representation 
by Congressmen at Washing- 
ton, the capital of the nation, 
attract special attention of the politically minded. 

“The Melting Pot Overflows,” observes the Detroit News, 
in an editorial, embodying many similar press views that might 
be quoted: 


bie 
A 


17,339,809 


“‘Something like 17,000,000 more people are in the United 
States now than ten years ago, the recently completed census 
reveals. It is a remarkable growth, considering the efforts made 
to restrict immigration. 

“Decade by decade this miracle land exercises its pull upon the 
populations of the earth and multiplies its people through its own 
excess of births over deaths. In the earlier periods, immigration 
came in waves. Millions left their homes in Europe to evade 
enforced military service, and found refuge in America, where 
standing armies were small and recruiting in time of peace always 
was voluntary. Others fled from what they regarded as oppres- 
sion to the land of freedom. Famine drove out many to seek homes 
in the land of plenty, and revolution and political unrest induced 
millions to cast in their lot with the great democracy of the West. 


and Illinois, Ohio, and Texas © 


tion. Probable results of the 
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“Tt is noteworthy that during the past decade the Pacific coast 
as proved the fastest growing geographical region, showing a 
opulation increase of 46.4 per cent. This is the culmination of 
he westward movement which began when the pioneers from 
he Atlantic seaboard began to make their way by barge and 
oat, by ox-cart trail and mountain pass into the vast unknown 
egion beyond the Appalachians. 

“‘And yet, how ‘varied are the motives that now induce the 
eople to seek dwelling places in different sections of the country 
3 indicated by the fact that the two fastest growing States are 
n directly opposite sides of the continent; New York and Cali- 
ornia each increase their populations by more than two million. 
nd into the list of most thriving populations comes Michigan, 
acreasing the number of its*people by nearly a third because it 
as shifted from an agricultural to an industrial occupational 
lace among the States.’’ 


A NEw trend of migrations, larger than ever before, is seen by 
he San Antonio (Tex.) Express: 


4 “The fastest-growing State was California, but the three next 
ighest in rate of gain—Florida, Michigan, and New Jersey— 
re in the Eastern group. ‘Texas is fifth in both rank and rate 
f increase. 

“ However, discarding the Mississippi as an arbitrary boundary 
between the East and the West, 
and dividing the country—accord- 
ing to traditional lines—into 
North, South and West, the ten- 
year gains are seen to be 14.8 per 


Reapportionment 


Showing Estimated Number 
of Seats in the House of 


Representatives eent., 14.2 per cent., and 32.7 per 
- . cent., respectively. So it appears 
al tie that, in one sense, the West—the 
Alabama......... 10 9 Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
ee: a - 2 coast States—is still the fastest 
California........ 11 +20 growing section; but the numerical 
ee Be 4 . increases tell a different story: 
Delaware ......_. 1 Kast, 9,436,000; South, 4,671,000; 
piorida ee oe = A West, 2,911,000. 
ae 2 2 ““As the natural accompaniment 
ee We eae gs. a5 i of the country’s evolution, a new 
a ae EI 9 sort of migration has appeared: 
pansas 2 Mena Thea Z during the second decade of the 
eee twentieth century no covered- 
“OES Bee one APS wagon train nor modern equivalent 
ae took its way across the prairies, 
Michigan ,....... lish sale seeking a new frontier. The latter- 
eee ae 1g y day migration was to an industrial 
BASSOUT «3. « -.-.-...+ « 16 13 frontier in the great cities, and to 
aa eal the ‘luxury’ frontier along the 
Nevada..... ya! 1 Gulf coast and the Pacific. 
pow Ler Se ar “Undramatie and unobtrusive 
New Mexico..... aif z as it was, this shift was numeri- 
er York........ eh cally the greatest population- 
orth Carolina ... 10 11 - : 
North Dakota 3 2 movement in history. It changed 
ee eT eRe ee as twenty million people’s environ- 
eECeOIIee rs. 6, Set 3 ment, customs and living stand- 
Pennsylvania....- 36 34 i 
Rhode Island..... 3 2 ards. , The grand sweep of emi 
South Carolina ... 7 6 grants’ wagons across the prairies 
en eee just after the Civil War, which has 
ORAS 6 pk ae oe eT captivated the novelists’ faney, by 
Utah............ 2 2 comparison was but a corporal’s 
Vermont...... 1 
Wirginia ......... 10 9 guard. 
aero ae He 5 *“As the country shall develop 
Wisconsin. ae ee Le 10 industrially and grow richer, the 
Wyoming.....-.. of migration to the new frontiers 
motalsi ne 435 435 doubtless will increase even more 


rapidly. Numerous factors—in- 
f cluding the decentralization of 
\dustry—may enter to change its direction.”’ 


Bin several Southern States, notably Florida and North 
arolina, have gained largely in population, some discussion 
rises regarding the rapid industrial advance of Southern cities 
nd a moderate 10 per cent. increase of population. The Char- 
tte (N. C.) Observer finds that reference to less dependence on 
ne crop—cotton—and native labor, drawn from agriculture to 
dustry, indicates an “‘all-right”’ situation. The Charleston 
3. C.) News and Courier, mindful of recent migrations of Negroes 
» Northern centers, remarks: 


THESE UT ERARY DIGEST 11 


: “By and large, Southern States have shown a wholesome 
increase in population. The census of the relative population by 
races has not been announced. It is conceded that the Negro 
population is smaller. In the eleven States of Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia the numerical 
increase in population is 3,602,301.” 


In New England, the Providence Journal thinks that the 


Thriving Despite the Drought 


—Shoemaker in the ‘“‘Chicago Daily News.’’ 


student’s task has just begun, that ‘‘statisticians, investigators, 
and philosophers should now be turned loose”’ to discover: 

‘“‘Why has there been a 16.7 per cent. gain in Louisiana and 
one of only 2.9 per cent. in South Carolina? Why has Oregon 
gone ahead more rapidly than its neighbor Washington? Why 
has New Hampshire, with a 4.7 per cent. increase, outstript 
Vermont with only 1.9 per cent.? Why, indeed, has Vermont 
experienced even this slight gain when it actually lost in the 
previous ten years from 1910 to 1920? Why are the percentages 
in both Rhode Island and Connecticut (13.7 and 16.1) ahead 
of that in Massachusetts (13.3)?” 


Possible reapportionment of Congressional representation on 
the basis of the new census figures threatens political tangles 
and stirs considerable press discussion. Congress passed a law 
that makes the present number of 4385 seats of membership 
permanent. The Census Bureau is preparing a reapportionment 
to take effect in March, 1931. If State legislatures fail to re- 
distribute Congressional districts, accordingly, before November 
elections in 1932, States may have to elect delegations-at-large, 
we learn from W. W. Jermane’s special correspondence to the 
Seattle Times. If Congress does not dodge the law, it is caleu- 
lated that twenty States will lose twenty-six seats, and ten States 
will gain them. Such reapportionment, it is further reported, 
means a gain by cities of not less than fifty seats at the expense 
of the farming regions in all States affected. The Wall Street 
Journal analyzes the regional gains and losses by reapportion- 
ment as follows: 


Industrial East, including New England............ + 3 
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Anp we hope nobody thinks about suggesting that Floyd 
Gibbons run for the Senate.—Judge. 


Waite preparing for future generations, we must not forget 
to plant more trees for posterity to sit in.—Toledo Blade. 


“Tm man who is forever borrowing money is nothing but 
a limpet,’”’ says a business man. Always on the rocks.—The 
Passing Show (London). 


Tus country has cut its death-rate in half since 1900, which 
is a hopeful showing if it hasn’t saved the wrong half. Weston 
(Ore.) Leader. 


Screntists claim this country was once covered with ice, and 
all we care to say is that things have certainly changed.—Nash- 
ville Banner. 


We are certain the 
only thing that travel 
broadens is the ‘‘a.’”’— 
Louisville Times. 


— 


THESE endurance 
tree-sitters are cer- 
tainly fearless, braving 
hungry squirrels like 
that.—Judge. 


TuEsE are the days 
in which we are tempt- 
ed to take up the cause 
of Mr. Gandhi just 
because of the uni- 


form.—New York Eve- 
ning Post. 


Pee 


AT any rate, a dry 
has just as much right 
to believe in Prohibi- 
tion as it is as a wet 
has to believe in the 
liquor as it is.—Lowis- 
ville Times. 


Tue Literary Dr- 
Gust wants to know 
who put the heat in 
wheat. But what is 
more to the point is 
who took the eat out 
of it.—Jackson News. 


TuEsE United States 
have a grand popula- 
tion total of 122,729,- 
615. Which also seems 
to be about the num- 
ber who either drive 
their own automobile or play peewee golf.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Waen the meek inherit the earth, they are going to have to 
hire somebody to run the trucks and buses for them.—Nashville 
Banner. 


THERE are no speakeasies in Russia, it is said. This is due 
to the fact that names of the Russian drinks are so hard to 
pronounce.—Arizona Record. 


” 


A supGe declares that some laws are hard on unmarried men. 
But not half so hard as some in-laws are on married men.—The 
Passing Show. 


PRESIDENT Hoover was elected on a promise to dry up the 
country, and that’s one Republican pledge that has been ful- 
filled.—Fort Myers Tropical News. 


Wuart we need next, now that the naval treaty has been 
ratified, is some arrangement with France on tennis disarma- 
ment.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


“Has Coolidge a ‘ghost’?” asks a Pathfinder head-line. What 
excited the curiosity is the likeness of his present column writings 
to the stuff that used to be handed out by the supposed-to-be- 
deceased **White House Spokesman.”—Mount Dora (Fla.) Topic. 
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The Last Pedestrian 
—NMorris for The George Matthew Adams Service. 
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Wuen Phil Scott, English heavyweight, can’t go to sleep, all | 
he has to do is count ten.—Toledo Blade. 


TE 2,000,000 people who were recently unemployed are now | 
apparently operating miniature golf courses.—J udge. 


You see, conditions are chaotic in Russia, and American busi- | 
ness must go over there to bring orders out of chaos.—Publishers 


Syndicate. 


Tum wise motorist won’t be encouraged one whit by that New | 
Jersey instance of an automobile derailing a locomotive.— | 


Wichita Eagle. 


An up-to-date prestidigitator no longer takes rabbits out of 
silk hats; not on your life; he pulls out peewee golf courses.— | 
Chicago Tribune. 


Anp probably the 
champion of all the en- 
durance champions is 
mother.—A lbany News. 


Tue pen will never | 
be mightier than the 
sword as long as crimi- | 
nals can dodge it.— 
Louisville Times. : 


ean 


keep any large sum of | 
money about the house. | 
We should call it im- 
possible-—The Humor- | 
ast (London). 


Now that tennis is | 
played on a card-table, | 
and golf is possible on 
a 38-foot lot, we sup- 
pose the next world | 
war will be held in an | 
alley.— Detroit News. 


Anp the difference 
between economy and | 
extravagance is the 
difference between a | 
Republican and a Dem- 
ocrat discussing the 
Administration’s ap- 
propriations.—Judge. 


A HEN was recently | 
found sitting on a case | 
of: whisky, during a 
raid by the New York | 
police. One of those | 
bootleghorns, we presume.—The Humorist. 


THE most unnecessary thing we’ve heard of in some time was | 
a Chicago man and wife going clear to China to be shot by 
bandits.— Miami News. 


In New York a garbage scow has been bringing back a load 
of liquor after dumping its cargo at sea. That’s getting it, com- 
ing and going.—Fort Myers Tropical News. 


} 
‘ 


Now that Colonel Lindbergh has bought a plane for his wife, . 
the day when the American family will long for a two-plane 
hangar is evidently about to dawn.—Boston Transcript. f 


Hrywoop Broun is running for Congress, and Henry L. 
Mencken is going to get married. It’s getting so you can’t take 
anybody seriously any more!— Winston-Salem Journa F 


A New York head-line reads, ‘‘Census Shows Fewer People 
in Manhattan Proper.” So we guess that solves the old question — 
of where Earl Carroll gets his audiences.— Detroit News. 

y 


By the time she gets through with the regular November elec-_ 
tion, Ruth Hanna McCormick will no doubt find it would have 
been much cheaper to have bought a seat on the New York 
Stock Exchange.—Louisville Times. 4 
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Built of Mud and Water with Sheep’s Blood as a Binder 


One of the British fortifications on India’s northwest frontier. 


India’s Seething Northwest Frontier 


LL’S NOT QUIET on the northwest frontier of India. 

Wild tribesmen have rushed toward Peshawur, the 

key to the Khyber Pass leading from Afghanistan. 
Ten thousand Afridis menaced this city in guerrilla warfare, 
and Associated Press dispatches from Bombay relate that the 
British mobilized all the forces of modern warfare to protect 
this historic strategic point. 

But we are told also the British do not believe that the 
-Afridis, who are aggressive warriors of the fierce Pathan tribe, 
will attempt a mass attack, because of the danger of airplanes. 
But the hillmen are credited with cunning and with having 
found a trick that deceives the air bombers. 

When the Afridis hear planes approaching, they lay their 
brilliantly-colored turbans and gowns on the ground and then 
flee to caves. 

The airplanes shower down bombs thinking they are obliter- 
ating a force in the open, while the Afridis chuckle in their 
underground recesses. 

So much is said and written about India’s northwest frontier 
that it is of great interest to have a close-up of the region as 
presented by Abdul Qadir Khan in the London Review of Reviews. 
He is a young Indian Moslem, who was born at Peshawur, where 
his father was a civil officer of government. To make him 
better known to us, this monthly proceeds: 


‘“As early as 1920, when he was still in his teens, he was a 
lecturer in Pushtu and Hindustani to the officers of the Royal 
Air Force stationed at the Military Staff College at Mhow in 
Central India. During a visit to Bombay he came under the 
influence of the Caliphat agitation of the Ali brothers, and was 
one of the few educated Indian Moslems who emigrated to a 
Moslem country, Afghanistan, as a protest against the Allied 
proposals for the Peace Treaty with Turkey. 

‘Disappointed by the lack of openings in Afghanistan, Abdul 
Qadir Khan joined a deputation of the emigrants to Central Asia. 
They crossed the Hindu Kush, and were well received by the 
Soviet authorities in Turkestan. 

“Thence, after a time, he went on to Moscow, where he met 
the leaders of the Third International, attended Soviet Con- 
gresses and received other training in Bolshevist ideas. 

‘‘In the course of 1921, he and other young Moslems entered 
the Communist ‘University of the East’ at Moscow. 

‘“‘He suffered much hardship there in the course of his studies, 
and was allowed to make his way back to India through 


Turkestan, across the Wakhan Pamir—a terrible journey over 
glaciers and passes 16,000 feet high. 

“On reaching Chitral, Abdul Qadir Khan was handed over to 
the British political officer, who had known for weeks of his 
movements, and, in common with seven other Moslem stu- 
dents, was detained in Peshawur jail on a charge of conspiracy. 
They were all acquitted in May, 1923. 

‘Abdul Qadir Khan’s experience of Bolshevist rule from within 
convinced him that Communism is contrary to the teachings of 
Islam, and is wholly unsuited to India. 

‘‘He believes that the right course for India is to link her 
civilization with that of the West, and to learn all that the West 
has to teach of modern science. 

‘Abdul Qadir Khan is now lecturer in Pushtu, at the London 
School of Oriental Studies.”’ 


(aes authority on the northwest frontier reminds us that it 
is a tract of land lying between the Indus and Afghanistan, 
stretching from the great mountain rampart of the Hindu Kush 
in the north down to the coast of the Arabian Sea. 

This great valley, he tells us, was anciently named Gandhara, 
and was once a flourishing center of Buddhist civilization. 

For the students of Buddhist cult and of Greek and Indian 
art, the region has always had a special fascination, and the 
remains of Hellenic art and the shrines and monasteries of Buddha 
are found to-day even in the vicinity of Peshawur. It is further 
pointed out that: 


‘“Through historical times this region has been the great gate 
for invasions from the north. The famous Khyber Pass has seen 
Alexander’s Army, Bactrian Greeks, White Huns, Western 
Turks, Moghuls, and the Afghans descend to Peshawur and make 
their way into the fertile plains of India. 

“‘Before the coming of British supremacy, the city of Peshawur 
was a stronghold of the Afghan kings, and later fell into the hands 
of the Sikhs. From the time of the British annexation of the 
Punjab, in 1849, the five districts known to-day as the North- 
western Frontier Province remained under the Punjab Govern- 
ment, which also assumed responsibility for the control of the 
adjoining Frontier tracts. 

‘Tn 1901, after the decision of the Government of India ‘that 
the conduct of external relations with the tribes on the frontier 
should be more directly than hitherto under the control and 
supervision of the Government of India,’ the whole area was 
separated and a new province was created under a Chief Com- 
missioner, as Agent to the Governor-General. 

“The area of the administered district is 13,400 square miles, 
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with a population of two and a quarter million people, and the 
tribal tracts and Indian States outside the administration cover 
over 25,000 square miles, with a population of about 3,000,000. 
‘““Mohammedans are in an overwhelming majority. There are 
only 7 per cent. Hindus, mostly traders and shopkeepers, and 
there are also 28,000 Sikhs. The Province is mainly agricultural, 
inhabited by the virile and hardy Pukhtuns, or Pathans, over 
whom the Khans have an influence and authority not unlike 
those formerly exercised by the chieftain of a Highland clan. 


W ute the rest of India, we read, has gradually made political 
progress, the people of the Frontier Province have hitherto had 


no share in any form of responsible institutions. 
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British Vigilance at Khyber Pass 


The great camp of the British garrison that guards the gateway between 


Afghanistan and, indirectly, Russia. 


For twenty years they have manifested their desire, however, 
to get an equal opportunity in self-government. 

Through the All-India Moslem League, before the war, and 
from 1921 in the Legislative Assembly, it is noted that every 
effort has been made by the leaders of political thought to secure 
reforms, ‘‘as they consider themselves in no way inferior to the 
rest of India.’’ We are then advised that: 


“The minds of the frontier men have always been imprest 
by the fact that, on the other side of the border, men of their 
own race and religion are rulers of Afghanistan, while the trans- 
border tribes, too, have a great measure of independence. 

“Here lies a cause of unrest which has been intensified by the 
political forces on the eastern side of the Province. The post- 
war period has seen a definite change among the extremists 
who, in 1920, under the impetus of the Khilafat, or Caliphate, 
movement, joined hands with the Indian National Congress 
during the early stages of the Non-cooperation movement, 
believing that, unless they showed their strength openly against 
the policy of the Government, they would not attain their goal. 

“All over the Province local centers were organized (with a 
branch office in Peshawur), and very soon Congress activities 
began to show their effect. 

“Tt is remarkable how great a measure of success this move- 
ment attained in so short a time.” 
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Where American Ways Win — 


HANDSOME TRIBUTE is paid to American mer- 
chandising methods by an ‘‘Old Australian,’’ who for 
sixteen years has been in the Far Kast, half of which 


period he has been living in Hongkong. 

Yet he is not so much interested in praising American trade 
wavs as he is in holding them up as an example to Australian 
pusiness men, whom he criticizes for backwardness in the Asiatic 


market. 

One is immediately struck, he writes in the Sydney Bulletin, 
with the manner in which the 
American packing firms, in both high= 
class and lower-priced goods, have 
captured the Hongkong provision : 
market. That means also, we are 
told, the Southern Chinese market, 
as Hongkong is the collecting port. 
for goods bound for South China. 

Britain is fairly well represented 
in the shops as regards manufac- 
tured articles, he informs us, but does” 
not compete with the United States 
in canned vegetables or fruits to 
any great extent. 

Why South China alone with its 
population of at least one hundred 
millions is dealing always to a larger 
extent with the United States, he- 
explains, by giving two reasons: . 


“Hirst, judicious advertising. The 
Australian manufacturer, I judge to 
be the poorest advertiser in the world. 
He knows more about his own busi- 
ness at home, no doubt, than I do, 
but I insist that I know more about 
the possibilities of his business here 
than he does, and I assure him that 
he will get nowhere at all in this 
market without advertising. 

“(Tam not directly or indirectly 
interested in any advertising medi- 
ums or devices.) 

“Secondly, the get-up of the Ameri- 
ean’s tinned stuff is superior. It 
appeals to the eye, and the article 
practically sells itself. Most impor- 
tant of all, his fruit, ete., is graded. 

“You get what you pay for, 
whether it is expensive or cheap, and 
that is the secret of repeat sales. Iwas buying tinned fruits 
in a large European house in Hongkong, and was, as usual, 
talking a well-known American brand, when I was approached | 
by the department manager as to whether I would lift an Aus- 
tralian brand—he would let me have the whole line considerably — 
below cost, as they wished to clear it. : 

“Not caring to buy a brand of which I had no previous knowl- 
edge I asked for a sample, which I took home. It was then 
very easily seen why there was a difficulty in selling the line. 

“The fruit—they were peaches—were all shapes and sizes, 
and were mostly of a greenish tinge, as if they had been pre- 
served before being ripe. No attempt at uniformity had been | 
made; and altho they tasted quite good, they were not an 
attractive or salable article. . .. ; 

“You have to recollect that the trade is now firmly held by 
British and Americans, and they have to be first dislodged. The” 
retailer will not advertise. Unless he runs a chain of stores, he 
rarely does in any part of the world. 

‘“‘More and more the introduction is being left to the manu- 
facturer; if he does not attend to it, his rival does. t 
“That seems to me the lesson above all that the Australian 
manufacturer must learn from his British and American com=-_ 
petitors. I have no doubt that at first results would be disap- 
pointing here, but with persistence things would improve, and 
in due time Australian merchants would get their fair share of 

this enormous market to the north of them.” 


India and 
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Keeping an Eye on Egypt 
HILE RIOTS HAVE BEEN SUPPREST by a free 
use of Egyptian troops to reenforce the police, some 
English editors point out that every factor that 
roduced the riots in Egypt remains in full operation. 

On the other hand, there are those who think that the cessation 
f the disturbances in Egypt is a justification of the general 
olicy of the British Labor Government under the leadership 
f Prime Minister J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

But the danger to Britain in Egypt is so serious, thinks the 
sondon Nation & Atheneum, that something more is needed 
han ‘‘a mere repetition of the British Government’s distaste 
or intervention.”’ 

The essential fact in Egypt, according to this weekly, is 
hat the existing Egyptian Government is without any following 
n the Chamber, dare not dissolve, and could not hope for a 
najority as the result of any elections that could possibly be 
quared with the theory of representative government. Against 
he Egyptian Administration the charge is made that 


““Tt must govern without Parliament, or not at all. Meanwhile, 
he whole energies of the Wafd, the one political party in Egypt 
vith a large popular following, are driven into equally uncon- 
titutional channels. 

‘‘A campaign of non-cooperation is talked about. New riots 
nay break out at any moment, and political riots in Egypt are 
liable, at any moment, to assume an antiforeign character. 

“And, however much they may dislike it, the. British Govern- 
nent have still a responsibility to the world for the protection of 
oreigners in Egypt, as they have, in fact, acknowledged by 
ending war-ships to Alexandria. 

“This is what makes professions of negative neutrality sound 


An Australian Gibe 


Ramsay MacDonald (to the British Army of Occupation) : 
It’s all right. You can go now—l’ve got MY grip on him. 
—‘‘The Bulletin’ (Sydney). 


. little hypocritical. If the sorriest Levantine loafer who can 
laim British, French, or Italian nationality gets his head 
sroken by a Wafd partizan, the British, French, or Italian press 
ublic may quite easily lose its own head, and clamor for the 
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British garrison to be used for the protection of the foreign 
quarters, without regard to the fervent constitutional zeal that 
dictated the head-breaking. 

“Yet if British troops were so used, they would inevitably be 
represented as intervening on behalf of the existing Government.” 


German Irony 


“The independence of the Egyptian Government will not be 
interfered with by England.” —‘‘Kladderadatsch”’ (Berlin). 


‘Brarisa responsibilities in Egypt can not be denied, is the view 
of this weekly until an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty has been con- 
cluded, and the question of the Capitulations settled, but they 
must be redefined in the light of existing facts, for we are told: 


‘““They are a survival from days when Europeans first es- 
tablished trade settlements in countries governed by Oriental 
despots and inhabited by a fanatical population of militant 
Moslems. In such circumstances it was natural enough for a 
Power with predominant interests in the country to assume 
general responsibility for the protection of foreigners. 

“But such a position is wholly anomalous in a country with 
an army, a police, and a judiciary at least as efficient as those 
of many States whose absolute sovereignty is unquestioned. 

“The British troops in Egypt might properly be employed, as 
the Shanghai force was employed, to prevent a massacre of 
foreigners which the local authorities were powerless to avert; 
they should not be called out because one or two foreigners have 
suffered in the course of civil disturbances; for no police, how- 
ever efficient, can give an absolute guaranty against damage 
to life and property in times of tumult. 

“It is within the power of the Government to obtain from 
their representatives first-hand evidence as to the measures taken 
by the Egyptian authorities to safeguard life and property. 

“We suggest that they should publish that evidence to the 
world, and intimate, at the same time, that British troops will, 
in no event, be employed so long as the Egyptian authorities 
can give such measure of security as would be considered ade- 
quate in the case of any independent State—in other words, 
that British responsibilities will only come into active operation 
in circumstances which would normally warrant a foreign 
intervention. ”’ ; 
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Meeting the Women of Iceland 


HE MILLENARY CELEBRATION of the founding of 
the Icelandic Parliament in 930 has put that remote 
and unfamiliar island on the map of the news from 


curiously different angles. 

For instance, the position of women in this barren country is 
of notable interest to many. 
Altho the island is nearly as 
big as England, only one-fifth 
of it is inhabitable. That 
the men must work, and the 
women must work, and weep, 
is only too true of Iceland, 
it seems. 

An average of sixty men 
each year drown in following 
their occupation of fishing on 
the high seas. This is con- 
sidered a terrible toll for so 
small a nation of 115,000 
souls. 

The result is that the ratio 
of women to men is 1,051 to 
1,000. This was ascertained 
by a British Member of Par- 
liament, Rhys J. Davies, who 
tells us further in The Labour 
Woman (London) that there 
is one woman member in 
the Lower House in Iceland 
among a total of forty-two 
members. 

Equal franchise prevails. 
Men and women over twenty-five years of age vote for the Lower 
House, and those over thirty-five for the Upper House. We 
read then: 


A Well-Drest Lady of 
Iceland 


“The women are as well organized in trade-unions as the men, 
tho only about 900 all told are employed in ‘industry.’ 

““They are engaged on the seaside cleaning the big things of the 
sea that are caught by their men-folk off the shores of the Arctic, 
as far away, sometimes, as Newfoundland, Labrador, and Green- 
land. 

“These women pay about four shillings per annum to their 
trade-union, and every woman employed on the job is loyal 
to the cause. 

““The union is officered entirely by women members, and their 
organization is attached to the Labor Federation of Iceland 
both for industrial and political purposes. 

“The wage of a fully trained woman fish curer is eight shillings 
and sixpence per day. The work is intermittent, according to the 
seasons. 

“There is no spring or autumn in Iceland, only summer, which 
is very short, and a very long winter. It is the land of the mid- 
night sun for two months of the year. 

“Tt is a hard country for man, woman, and beast, tho the 
standard of life in Reykjavik, the capital, may be regarded as 
favorable in comparison with what may be found in a similar 
town of 26,000 inhabitants in England. 

“In any case, there are no extremes there; no very rich and no 
very poor. They have no army, navy, or air force to maintain, 
and only thirty policemen all told. There are no railways or 
trees, very few flowers, no corn, and little fruit in the land. 

“Whether it be the climate, the food, or the conditions, it is 
difficult to tell, but we saw few smiling faces in Iceland. You 
must have sunshine to cultivate humor. 

“They are Lutheran in religion almost to the last man and 
woman, and their clergy are drest with an Elizabethan frill 
round their necks. You are certainly off the beaten track in 
Teeland. 

“Nature there is both cruel and kind. There is not an ounce 
of coal to be found anywhere, but the Icelander with foresight 
can be supplied with boiling water from the hot springs that 

,abound everywhere. 
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“We actually saw a turf-built cottage and greenhouse, with 
bits of glass fitted in here and there, heated by pipes from the 
hot springs on the hillside. ¢ 

‘““Most interesting of all, we saw the housewife cooking two 
eggs for dinner, putting them in a small saucepan right in the 
boiling pool at 97 degrees. 

“To our astonishment she clapped some dough in an old sealed 
biscuit tin, dug a hole in the hot sand close to the geyser, and 
told us that the loaf would be well cooked in twenty hours or so. 
So why bother about coal fires in Iceland?” 


Sie well-drest Icelandic woman, it seems, wears a little 
round black skull cap flat on the top of her head, and from it 
hangs a long tassel ‘‘with a thimble-like contraption at the 
middle resting on the left shoulder.”” Completing the portrait 
of the well-drest Icelandic lady, this contributor to The Labour 
Woman adds: : 


“The hair is plaited in two skeins, brought up again loopwise 
and pinned under the cap. Riches and poverty are measured 
largely by the quality of the ‘thimble.’ : z 

‘A big silk scarf is placed under the collar of an open white 
blouse, and tied in a knot right in front. A corset-like waistcoat, 
with shoulder-straps, made of velvet covered with gold work, 
silver or brass, according to the power of her purse, is brought 
to position by a good strong chain fastened in front under the 
knotted silk scarf. : 

‘*A nice silk apron, a Spanish manufactured shawl, and a thin 
veil in addition, is sufficient to place her ladyship in good society. 

“The waistcoat is sometimes very valuable. If the trimmings, 
chain, and strap are all of gold, it may cost £200, and is regarded 
as an heirloom. 

‘On special occasions, however, she dons a crown on her 
head, with a peak about four inches high stuck in the center, 
from which hangs a beautiful white veil down over her back to 
the waist. She is then really graceful.” é 


Poland’s Boundary Fears 


OLAND’S PREPAREDNESS against Germany is a fact 
that the Polish press is willing to ‘‘tell the world.’ The 
fear that Germany may attempt to engineer a revision of 

Poland’s boundaries is the reason the Poles are ready for emergency. 

Over and over again, declares the Warsaw Kurjer Polski, “we. 
have put our foot down on the subject of ‘boundary revision,’ 
because that subject in our mind does not really exist.”’ 

Not so long ago, says this newspaper, which is credited with 
reflecting the sentiment of the Polish nation, we made the state- 
ment that if the pacifists of Western Europe were so intent on 
creating a Pan-Europa through the changes of boundaries, they 
could discuss them as far as their own countries are concerned, 
but they must stand clear of Poland. We read then: 


“Tf the point of view of the Polish Government were not 
sufficiently clear, it would be most desirable that all those people 
who rant about the subject of Pomerania would bear clearly in 
mind the following: ; 

‘“‘Poland owes its liberty and its independence only to its own 
vital forces and to the high achievements of its soldiers, and not 
to the Allies whose program from the beginning of hostilitie: 
until the Russian revolution was based on one single premise, 
namely; ‘an autonomous Poland forming an enclave within the 
boundaries of Russia.’ 

‘“‘Poland’s political aims are not toward ‘war with Germanys 
Poland wishes only to maintain the rights of nations to manage 
their own affairs. : 

“There is no possible doubt in anybody’s mind that territorie 
detached from Germany are ethnographically Polish, just as there 
is no doubt that other territories which are ethnographically Polish 
remain attached to Germany. 

“Polish population increases more rapidly than Germiil 
population and so time works in favor of Poland. 

“At present the Polish Army is one of the strongest armies i 
Europe, and Poland’s war industry is speeding up day by day. 

“That is why German politicians once for all should forge 
any fantastic reveries about boundary revisions, and, grounding 
themselves in reality, should labor to find a modus vivendi wit 
Poland in her present frontiers.” 
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Rockwell Kent’s Biggest Job 


NE OF THE SMALLEST THEATERS in America 
boasts the biggest mural decoration in the world. 
It is the Cape Cinema, at Dennis, Cape Cod, only 
open in the summer for the benefit of the cottagers along the 
course of the Cape Cod beaches. 


Rockwell Kent and Jo Mielziner have, with assistance, 
covered over six thousand feet of canvas 
for the ceiling of the theater, and for the 
walls upward from the wainscoting. 

There is also a lobby decoration depict- 
ing prancing horses and floating figures 
through stellar space. 

Mr. Kent may have some subtle in- 
terpretation of his conception not set 
down in the New York World, where we 
see the reporter mainly occupied with his 
feat of wresting the palm for bigness from 
Tintoretto: 


“Rockwell Kent is receiving the compli- 
ments of artist visitors to Dennis, Cape 
Cod, where he has just completed a paint- 
ing of 6,400 square feet, the largest single 
canvas in the world, which covers the 
ceiling of the Cinema, the art colony’s new 
playhouse. This is Mr. Kent’s first 
venture in mural painting. It occupied 
him steadily for five months, with the 
help of Jo Mielziner and ten assistants, 
during which time he gathered a series 
of bold and colorful patterns into a unified 
modern composition. 

“The area covered by the work is more 
than twice that of Tintoretto’s ‘Paradise’ 
in the Palace of the Doges, Venice, which 
held the mural record for size. Mr. Kent 
has loaned to the theater and hung in the 


him to be an architect, because it is a respectable profession. 
But after he had made his decision, becoming an all-time art 
student, his folks came through in a modest way. 

“Two years after making the great decision—that is, in 1905— 
he exhibited two pictures at the National Academy of Design. 
Both were hung ‘on the line’—that is, in the most favored 
position—and both were sold. For twelve years thereafter he 


lobby for the season, examples of black- courtesy of The Theater Arts Monthly, New York 


and-white work from his personal collec- 
tion, comprising book plates, book illustra- 
tions, and wood-cuts, collected by him 
from exhibitions in London, Paris, and 
New York. 

““The playhouse was designed by Albert Easton Poor, of the 
firm of Rogers & Poor, New York architects. It has the latest 
devices for acoustics, ventilation, and comfort.” 


oS playhouse, which is another feature of the art center, 
brings to its patrons some of the notable successes of recent 
seasons. One of these this summer was A. A. Miln’s “‘ Michael 
and Mary,’ presented by its New York protagonists, Henry 
Hull and Edith Barrett. The success this play has received in 
both New York and London seems to nullify the criticism of it 
written by George Jean Nathan for Judge, and reprinted in our 
February 1 issue. We offered it ‘‘without prejudice” as a 
specimen of one kind of dramatic criticism, and subsequent 
events showed the public thought otherwise. 
~ Rockwell Kent is a painter whose more recent activities have 
been in the field of book illustration. He began as a student of 
architecture. 

He is the subject of one of Harry Salpeter’s interviews in the 
New York World, because— 


“He has brought to the task of book illustration a pen suffi- 
ciently distinctive to make him a literary figure, apart from the 
fact that he, also, is an author; in fact, by this fall, he will be a 
three-book author. 

“*T was born in Tarrytown, New York, of poor but dis- 
tinguished parentage,’ reports Mr. Kent. His people wanted 


Bigger Than Tintoretto’s Famous Canvas 


This mural decoration at Dennis, Cape Cod, boasts biggest canvas, not cyclorama. 


did not sell another picture. He lived as architectural drafts- 
man, lobsterman, day laborer, carpenter, rising to the position 
of contractor. He wandered about through Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Minnesota, and Newfoundland before 
he touched anything like success. 

“Tt was in 1914 that he went to Newfoundland, and before 
he went he offered a certain art dealer the unqualified rights to 
anything that he, Rockwell Kent, would paint, draw, and write 
for any number of years desired by the dealer,:in return for an 
income of one hundred dollars a month. Mr. Kent was married 
and had three children at that time. The dealer agreed to the 
arrangement, but, on reflection, canceled it just before Mr. 
Kent left. 

“But Rockwell Kent went on to Newfoundland and painted 
its landscapes for a year and a half, until he was put out on 
suspicion of being a German spy, an action which the artist, 
nothing ruffled, interpreted as a tribute to the accuracy of his 
drawings. 

“Shortly after he returned from Newfoundland came the 
break in his fortune. In 1916 the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art paid Rockwell Kent $2,000 for a painting which, says he, 
that institution could have had for a fourth of that sum had 
the purchase been made in any one of the ten preceding years. 

‘And it was for a fourth of that sum, or $500, that Rock- 
well Kent at one time gave to one of the leading art dealers 
thirteen of his largest and best canvases—the adjectives are the 
artist’s—each one of them in a frame which had cost Mr. Kent 
$35. A rapid calculation of the difference between the total 
sum and the price of the frames leads one to suspect that Mr. 
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Kent’s paintings were bought for the frames. One wonders 
if the dealer kept the pictures. 

“After the Metropolitan’s accolade—such news gets about 
among dealers and collectors—Mr. Kent had pretty clear sailing. 
He sold to Henry Frick, and to-day he says with a trace of comic 
pride: ‘I am represented in most of the museums and important 
collections.’ He is proud and laughs at his own pride. Altho 
he will sell to museums, his pictures, on the whole, are not for 
sale. He has no dealer, he exhibits rarely, and he’ paints for his 
own delight. He is building up a Kent collection for his family 
and friends. ; 

‘He has no narrow notions of what an artist should or should 
not do: 

“* An artist ought. to do with art whatever can be done better 
in pictures than in words. We are too narrow in our attitude 
toward art. A writer can deal with any subject in any way and 
still win recognition. He has scope with words. In art we're 
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These Wild White Horses Play 


Not in the waves, but in the cinema lobby at Dennis, Cape Cod. do not eall that civilized life. American 


too narrow. We ought to recognize that there’s room for realists 
and even for geographers in art.’”’ 


The Cover a 


ORN between two impulses, the artist of this week’s cover, 
D. Owen Stephens, finds a way to merge them. 
As a college student, astronomy was his favorite study; but 
being the son of Alice Barber Stephens and Charles Stephens, he 
had breathed art from his infancy. W. Pepe Barney writes: 


“His natural bent toward art led-him to study painting under 
Wm. Lathrop, N. C. Wyeth, and at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

“As a continuance of his birthright and training, and in 
furtherance of his desire to express his passion for astronomy in an 
emotional rather than in a scientific language, he has devoted the 
major part of his creative energy for some time past, to the 
portrayal of the moods of night. 

“In all things a student and thinker—with an unusual aptitude 
for higher mathematics—a lover of music, especially responding 
to the profound emotion of Beethoven—it is not surprizing that 
Owen Stephens’ approach to his subjects should show an imagi- 
nation and cosmic conception rather than a realistic or literal one. 

“It has a fresh modern vitality, and shows the keen analytical 
mind of the scientist wedded to the heart and hand of the artist.’’ 
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Our Fear-Inspiring Bathtubs 


c¢ MERICANIZATION OF EUROPE” is one of the) 
ideas that keep some Europeans awake at night. 

It figures among the greater calamities. 
There is, however, an Englishman, writing in The Clarion (Lon- 
don), who sees in it a “‘way to a united Europe.” | 
He points to the ‘‘bathtub” symbol of our civilization, and | 
doesn’t find it so horrific a criterion. Thus: 


“Tt is all very well to laugh at the number of bathtubs, which | 
Americans adduce as a proof of their civilization; but I know) 
of a professor of Hygiene in a French university who has no 
running water in his house, and has to send two hundred yards 
down the street for water to washin. I do not underestimate the 

fine literary taste of the professor: but 
running water also is good. 

“The vast majority in Europe have 
neither the water nor the opportunity for 
enjoying the arts. 

‘“‘Now most of the inhabitants of the) 
United States—who now have cheap 
motor-cars and cheap safety-razors and 

- cheap water and fresh air—are the descen- | 
dants of people who lacked these things | 
in Europe. The scholars and ‘Society’ | 
in Europe did nothing for them, but drive 
them out. 

“Their descendants having discovered 
for themselves the advantage of ‘material | 
goods,’ which their parents lacked in 
Europe, are influencing the descendants | 
of those who were left behind. 

“‘Of course, the cinema-play is not as 
fine an art as the art of Moliére or Shake- 
speare; but most of the people who now 
enjoy American talkies have never before 
had an opportunity of seeing any plays at 
all. Of course, a cheap motor-car is less 
excellent than an expensive motor-car; 
but the majority of those who now have 
cheap motor-cars have never had any car 
at all. Of course, machine-products made 
in large quantities may not be as fine as 
hand-produced rarities: but using mae 
chine-products is better than watching | 
other people use rarities. 

“That is the fundamental issue. 

“In an aristocratic tradition the ma- 
jority ‘look on’; and no doubt they 
admire what they can not enjoy. But I 


habits of life may be less excellent than 
the habits of a very few in Europe: they are considerably 
better than the habits to which the vast majority in Europe 
have been hitherto condemned. 
“It is true that one need not wash in order to be a poet; but 
it is possible to be poet and yet to be clean.” 


CA RENCE EERO Te means standardization. That is another 


slogan to affright the ‘‘esthetic few.’’ 
But, says the writer, C. Delisle Burns: 


“The introduction of repetition-process in manufacture and 
of large-scale organizations for selling—multiple shops and the 
rest—is| often called Americanization. The new methods 
certainly were adopted first in the United States: but the change 


| 


is world-wide, and it was inevitable, in the development of the 
individual system... . 

‘Observe the effect in Europe. In the old days each little 
district had its own fashions of clothes and food and daily 
customs. Now, large-scale selling is making Europeans more 
similar, and in giving them the opportunity to enjoy themselves, 
is inducing them to enjoy themselves in the same way. 

‘ “This tends to reduce the ‘friction’ of European life, which 
is not a sign of civilization but a relic of barbarism. Scholars 
complain against the creation of Babbitts: but the alternative is 
the survival of head-hunters. An interest in material welfare 
is quite ‘spiritual’ enough to make people less willing to fight 
one another. Thus, the Americanization of Europe may be the 
first sign of the unification of Europe. And that means—Peace.” 
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Who’s It in Music? 


LBERT COATES IS A BIG, perspir- 
ing orchestra leader, who directs 
with his ten fingers instead of a baton. 
He seems to touch all sides of his orches- 


tra at once. 


This summer he has drawn crowds to the 
Lewisohn Stadium as he led the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony through Verdi’s 
quiem,’” and the works of the Germans, 
Russians, and English. Also Americans. 

When he comes to pick fifty of the 
“world’s best in music,’”’ he finds only one 


American—George Gershwin. 


William G. King of the New York Evening 
Post, spurred on by The Times report on 
“oreat novels of all time’ (furnished our 


readers, August 9), has 


suits. 


best? 


been extending 
the research into the fields of music, drama, 
painting, acting, movies, and athletics. 

We needn’t go wrong in our cultural pur- 
Besides being guest conductor of the 
Philharmonie-Symphony, Mr. Coates’s cre- 
dentials embrace the posts of conductor 
of the London Symphony Orchestra, the 
Imperial Opera of Petrograd, and ‘the New 
York Symphony before its demise. 

So who should be better able to pick the 
He admits ‘‘an unavoidable personal 
bias’’; qualifying that ‘‘there is no such 
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Wide World photograph 


thing as absolute objectivity or complete 


detachment in art.”’ 


Thus The Evening Post introduces him: 


International 
Is Albert Coates, born in Russia. 


““Mr. Coates has listed his choices according to the national- 


ities of the composers. 


Nineteen Germans, eight Frenchmen, 


seven Russians, six Italians, five Englishmen, two Czechs, one 
Spaniard, one Hungarian, and one American have compositions 


listed. 


“Only one work of each composer was chosen, Mr. Coates 
explaining that ‘it seemed best to restrict myself to a single 
work of each composer and to eliminate compositions in smaller 
form, such as chamber music, songs, piano compositions, ete.’ 

‘His list, therefore, becomes not only one of ‘the best fifty 
musical compositions,’ but also of ‘the best fifty composers.’ He 
has not made any attempt to list the compositions or the com- 
posers in order of merit. The list follows: 


GERMAN 


Mass in B minor—Johann Sebastian Bach 
(1685-1750). ee 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat (“‘Eroica”)— 
Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827). 
Symphony No. 1, in C minor—Johannes 
Brahms (1833-1897). 
The opera ‘‘Wozzeck”—Alban 
(1885——). aes 
“Orpheus et Eurydice”—Ritter von Gluck 
(1714-1787). : : 
“The Messiah” oratorio—George Frederick 
Handel (1685-1759). 
Hadyn (1737-1806). 
d 1737-1 r 
npn | Lied von Erde’—Gustave Mahler 
1860-1911). ; 
‘ “The premitee ; of ee eters 
Amadeus Mozart (1719- ae 
The oratorio ‘‘Elijah’”—Felix Mendels- 
sohn (1809-1847). 
an opera ‘Palestina’ —Hans Pfitzner 
(1869 ): 
“ Gurre-Lieder’’—Arnold Schoenberg (1874- 
The opera Lee 
Schreker (1878-———). 
Pca Robert Alexander Schumann 
1810-1856). 
t Symphony in C major—Franz Peter Schu- 
bert (1797-1828). 
“Die Fledermaus”—Johann Strauss (1804- 
49). 
eer Rosenkavalier”—Richard Strauss 
1864-—). ; 
: Sher Foeiochute”—Carl Maria Friedrich 
Ernst von Weber (1776-1826). 
“Die 
(1813-1883). 


Berg 


oratorio—Franz Josef 


Teufel” —Franz 


Meistersinger”—Richard Wagner | 


RUSSIAN 
“Prince Igor”—Alexander Borodin (1834- 
1887) 


“A Life for the Czar”—Michael Ivanovich 
Glinka (1803-1857). 

“Boris Godounov” — Modeste Petrovich 
Moussorgsky (1835-1881). 

“Love for Three Oranges”—Serge Proko- 
fieff (1891 ). 

“Pique Dame”—Peter Iljitch Tschai- 
kowsky (1840-1893). 

“Poeme de L’Extase”—Alexander Nicho- 
laevich Scriabin (1872-1915). 

“Petrouchka’”’—Ivor Stravinsky (1882——) 


FRENCH 

““Carmen”—Georges Alexander C. L. Bizet 
(1838-1875). 

“Louise” —Gustave 

“The Damnation of Faust”—Hector Ber- 
lioz (1803-1879). 

“Pelleas et Melisande’”—Claude Debussy 
(1862-1918). 

“Faust’”’—Charles Gounod (1818-1893). 


Charpentier (1860- 


“T’Heure Espagnole’—Maurice Ravel 
(1875: De f 
“Samson et Dalila’—Charles Camille 


Saint-Saens (1835-1921). 
Symphony in D minor—Cesar Franck 


(1822-1890). 
ITALIAN 

“The Barber of Seville’—Giocchino An- 
tonio Rossini (1792-1868). 

“Falstaff’”—Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901). 

“Ta Bohéme”—Giacomo Puccini (1858- 
1924). 

“Pagliacci” —Ruggiero Leoncavallo (1858- 
1919). 


“Cavalleria Rusticana’’—Pietro Mascagni (1863- ye 
“The Fountains of Rome’’—Ottorino Respighi (1879-———). 


ENGLISH 
“Song of the High Hills’—Frederick Delius (1863-——). 
“The Planets’’—Gustave Holst (1874-—_). 
“Enigma” variations—Sir Edward Elgar (1857——). 
Symphony No. 1—Arnold Bax (1883- 
The London Symphony—Ralph Vaughan Williams (1872-——). 
SPANISH 
“The Three-Cornered Hat’—Manuel de Falla (1876-——). 


CZECH 


“Stabat Mater’—Antonin Dvorak (1841-1904). 
“The Bartered Bride’ —Friedrich Smetana (1824-1884). 


HUNGARIAN 
“Faust Symphony”—Franz Liszt (1811-1886). 


AMERICAN 
Concerto in F—George Gershwin (1898—). 


““The restriction which Mr. Coates placed 
upon himself in making his selection—namely, 
the elimination of the ‘smaller forms’ of music 
—naturally excluded many very great mu- 
sicians who specialized in these forms. He 
specifically mentioned the exclusion of the 
works of Frederic Chopin as ‘unfortunate.’ ”’ 


Me. COATES was born in Russia of English 
parents, and it is reported that he doesn’t 
wish to be classified as an English musician. 

From the facts of his life presented by 
Pitts Sanborn in The Outlook and Indepen- 
dent, he would seem more cosmopolite than 
any musician one could mention: 


““Long before Coates had Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff as a teacher, he had been taken as a 
special treat to a concert directed by the 
composer of ‘‘Scheherazade”’ and ‘‘Sadko.”’ 
‘I was much too young then,’ Coates tells 
us, ‘to realize his genius, and I remember 
being most irreverently amused by his 
personality. Rimsky-Korsakoff was very 
tall, very spare, and had a long, pointed 
beard. But what most aroused my risibility 
were three pairs of spectacles, perched one above the other on 
his nose! To my childish imagination he seemed like an old wiz- 
ard poring over a dusty volume of magic.’ 

““When Coates was fourteen his parents sent him to England 
for schooling in their native country, and at Liverpool he studied 
under Sir Oliver Lodge with the idea of becoming an electrical 
chemist. But when four years later he returned to St. Peters- 
burg he had decided that music should be his career. In 1901 
he went to Leipzig to study the piano with Teresa Carrefio, 
as well as the ’cello and composition. Three years later he 
joined Nikisch’s conducting class at the Leipzig Conservatory, 
and thus his career was finally determined. 

“<The baton seems insufficient for your feeling, Coates,’ 
Nikisch remarked to him. ‘You had better take a whip.’ 

“‘Nevertheless, it was Nikisch who persuaded him to give up 
the piano for the baton, which he has now discarded, tho still 
conducting. 

“Upon becoming director of the Leipzig Opera, Nikisch ap- 
pointed Coates a junior conductor. Subsequently, Coates 
conducted opera at Elberfeld, Mannheim, Dresden, and the 
Imperial Opera of St. Petersburg. In 1914 he conducted for the 
first time in London, at Covent. Garden. 

“On his return to Russia the following summer he was named 
artistic director of the Imperial Opera, in addition to his post 
as conductor. And he remained in Russia through all the 
vicissitudes of war and revolution. It was after a serious illness 
in 1919 that he returned to England, where Sir Thomas Beecham 
engaged him as conductor and co-artistic director for his season 
of opera at Covent Garden. That year he also conducted the 
London Symphony and some of the concerts of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. ; 

‘‘His first visit to New York occurred in 1921, as a guest 
conductor of the Symphony Society. Since then he has acted 
as conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic, the New York 
Stadium Concerts, the Los Angeles Philharmonic, the Augusteo 
concerts in Rome, and operatic performances at La Scala, Milan; 
The Teatro Verdi, Trieste; the San Carlo, Naples; and in Paris, 
Rotterdam, Vienna, Stockholm, Barcelona, Berlin, and Munich. 
In this country he is as well known on the Pacific coast as he is 
in New York.” 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Disaster Ahead for’ Sex Adventurers 


HE REVOLT AGAINST MONOGAMY is failing in 
proportion as it succeeds. 

Which is to say that disillusion, not fulfilment of 
one’s hopes and ambitions for a rich life, is the typical outcome 
for those who have discarded the tabus of society and religion. 

The tide of battle still goes heavily in favor of monogamy and 
the moral life as against the so-called ‘‘new freedom” and 
promiscuity. 

So argues Hornell Hart, acting director of the department of 
social economy of Bryn Mawr College. Professor Hart’s views 
are set forth in an address before the annual meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association, in joint session at Washington, 
with the First International Congress on Mental Hygiene. 
The substance of the address is published in The Survey Graphic 
(New York). 

Study of concrete instances, says Professor Hart, suggests 
that five groups of causes are responsible for the wreckage pro- 
duced ‘by the modern sex revolt: physical disaster, conflicts 
between customs, conflicts between cravings for adventurous 
variety, and for permanence, security and growth; loss of integrity, 
and the destructive effects of wayward impulse. 

To illustrate the dangers and difficulties that lie ahead of one 
who takes the tortuous path of illicit relations, Professor Hart 
points out: 


‘‘What one’s friends, children, employers, and clients regard 
as admirable, beautiful and splendid, or vile, outrageous, and 
intolerable, effects inescapably the fulfilment or the wrecking 
of one’s own personality. 

“The wife of the sexual adventurer, in an average social en- 
vironment, feels constantly on the verge of an abysm of disaster. 

“Will her husband become infatuated with some other woman 
and abandon her and the children? 

“Will her sons and daughters discover that their father has 


committed acts which they have learned to regard as treacherous * 


and hideous? 

“Will the resulting wound in their personalities interfere with 
their own life fulfilment? 

‘“Will a scandal deprive the husband of his position and the 
children of support? Will disease be brought into the home? 

“The woman living under the strains of such menaces— 
whether imagined or real—becomes moody, irritable, and sus- 
picious. She fears to make women friends lest her husband make 
love to them. She shrinks from social life with him, lest it 
collapse around them in disaster. She imagines gossip, and 
sinks under the sense of her own failure to hold a supreme place 
in her husband’s life. 

‘‘Tf the husband is monogamous and the wife an adventuress, 
the suffering will be much the same.” 


In spite of the increase in radical ideas, says Professor Hart, 
the great majority of Americans cherish strong beliefs in monog- 
amy, in chastity, in loyalty to one’s mate, and in the beauty of 
single-hearted love. On the other hand: 


“They hold intense aversions to promiscuity, to betrayal, and 
to hypocrisy. 

“Such attitudes can no more be neglected in formulating 
programs for mental hygiene than can the condition of the 
water supply in formulating programs for public health. 

“Whatever one’s opinion as to the ultimate soundness or un- 
soundness of monogamistic mores, they are a fact in Euro- 
American culture. 

“The third great cause of failures in attempts to break away 
from monogamy is the conflict between the desire of normal 
personalities for the thrill of adventurous experience and the 
need for retaining and building up into a permanent and growing 
structure the personal relations through which one has found 
emotional satisfactions. 

“Both the need for a permanent mate and for variety are 
inherent in the fundamental nature of human personality. 

“The man or woman who engages in promiscuous relations 


risks the loss of the deep and growing devotion between man 
and wife and parents and children which fills one of the greatest 
needs of the human spirit. 

‘Sex radicals find that they can not escape the craving for 
permanence and growth in love relations. 

“To discover and develop the rich possibilities of the partner- 
ship between a man, a woman, and their children, is an under- 
taking which requires a lifetime of devotion, and which yields 
an experience of deep values not to be attained in any other 
way.” 


PAlnoneae cause of disaster is that— 


“Tn our civilization as it is, unconventional sex behavior can 
not be practised frankly. 

“The man or woman who engages in illicit relations is practi- 
cally forced to construct a fabric of lies. His insincerity and the 
knowledge that at any time this false structure may collapse 
and bring his life crashing down about him brings mental conflict. 
The discovery of his falsehoods destroys that confidence on | 
which creative social relations depend. 

“It is impossible to keep higher values vivid when one is 
swept by sex passion, unless supported by a deeply rooted code. 

“Thousands of idealistic sex experimenters avow a code of 
their own—the crucial importance of reverence for those involved 
in their adventures. 

“But illicit sex affairs refuse to be conducted calmly and 
with steady loyalty to the deepest values of one’s own personality 
and of one’s mate. 

“Resolutions melt away. MRationalizations becloud one’s 
vision. The gambling impulse breaks down caution. 

“One awakes to a dismayed recognition that one is incon- 
sistent, unstable, self-betraying, and a menace to one’s com- 
rades.”’ 


W unre, then, shall one find a firmly grounded code of conduct 
which will remain steady under temptation? 

Dogmatic religion, thinks Professor Hart, may provide a 
prop for a diminishing number. On the other hand, ‘‘a deeply 
spiritual religious faith, consistent with science, will provide 
moral reinforcement for increasing numbers.’’ 

But the whole problem must be studied scientifically, fear- 
lessly, frankly; youth must be taught vicariously, through the 
mishaps of others, the danger to character and happiness of 
illicit relations. Finally, urges Professor Hart: 


“Voluntary self-disciplining—the acceptance of a code because 
it makes for fulfilment of personality for all concerned— 
must take the place of social coercion and of anarchistic self- 
abandonment. 

“The rich possibilities of voluntary monogamy need to be 
studied in terms of actual instances. 

“To discover the deep values of sexual partnership is a life- 
time undertaking. To regard relations between man and wife 
as predominantly consisting in physical union is to be guilty 
of a naive and outworn materialism. 

“The possibilities of the mutual stimulation and reinforce- 
ment of husband, wife and children in close and growing partner- 
ship are among the most lovely of the ranges of experience 
which men and women may explore. 

“The thrill, adventure and creative stimulus of friendships 
between men and women when the element of physical sex is 
held under voluntary self-discipline make the allure of primary 
physical exploration seem crude and curtailed. 

‘‘Even for the inveterate sex adventurer, the vivid memories of 
beauty are of the times when spirit met spirit. 

“‘Tt is perhaps no accident that Euro-American civilization— 
the most monogamistic of history—has been the one to rise 
highest and most swiftly in technology, in science, in education, 
in political organization, in social legislation, and in music. 

“Emotional energies unconfined leave peoples flaccid. Arbi- 
trarily confined, they burst out with explosive energy. 

“But when directed willingly and intelligently they may pro- 
vide the motive power to carry human culture and human 
happiness to the new high levels of the future.’ 
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A Society Woman on the Bowery 


T WAS FREEZING COLD, and the Bowery was at its 
worst. Human derelicts huddled in doorways. Two had 
been frozen to death. 

When Marian Spore read about it in the newspapers, she felt 
such a horror at the conditions that she was overcome with an 
urge to see if she could help those gaunt and hungry wastrels. 

She asked a policeman where the Bowery was, and, changing 
a twenty-dollar bill into eighty 
quarters, she started down- 
town. And there she began a 
labor of love which she is still 
carrying on. 

A society girl philanthropist, 
Marian Spore, recently became 
Mrs. Irving T. Bush. She is 
a sister to Commander James 
S. Spore of the Navy, who was 
formerly Governor of the Island 
of Guam. 

In her charity she plays a 
lone hand. 

Her little fund soon vanished 
on that first trip to the Bow- 
ery, Miss Spore tells usin The 
North American Review, and 
she goes on: 


“T came home with a pic- 
ture of haggard faces, sham- 
bling figures, and hunger in a 
elty of warm homes filled with 
well-fed people. 

“Tt was a problem beyond 
me. 

“T ean not solve it or sug- 
gest a solution. 

“Tt is the endless problem of 
discouraged poverty to be found 
in every great city. It is to be 
noticed everywhere, but at its 
worst in the cold cities of the 
Northern States, when the end 
of construction work drives men 
into. the city slums to hiber- 
nate until the opening of spring. 

““The Bowery may be worse 
than the corresponding sections 
in other cities. I do not know. 
I think it is, for New York is 
our largest city, and there is at 
all seasons a mass of crippled, 
aged,and worthless humanity, 
to which winter adds the sea- 
sonal worker out of a job.” 


Keystone View photograph 


Miss Spore uses the word ‘‘worthless,’’ because, she says, she 
is not blind to the fact that many caught in the Bowery cesspool 
are there because of their own excesses. Yet, she pleads, “they 
are human beings, and cold and hungry. Perhaps the excesses 
which have been their undoing are partly due to institutions and 
laws, for which we are all to some extent responsible.”’ 


Ves soon Miss Spore saw that handing out doles of money 
did little good, so, she writes: 


“‘T decided to trust to my instinct when men came face to face 
with me and risk being imposed upon sometimes. Meal tickets 
I gave to any one, but more to the old, sick, and crippled. 

‘‘When several thousand men stood in line waiting from two 
to four hours, it was enough proof to me that they were hungry. 

“That part of the work was simple to organize, once I began 
to understand what I wanted to do. 

“There are many agencies doing fine work along the Bowery, 
but for my purpose I determined the Bowery Y. M. C. A. was 
the best. 


A Lady Bountiful on the Bowery 


Miss Marian Spore, who, overcome by the wo and poverty on 
that grief-stricken street, doles out food, clothing, and comfort to 
all who need. Miss Spore is now Mrs. Irving T. Bush, 
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“They maintain an efficient and clean cafeteria serving food 
to the down-and-outs. Ten cents will buy a plate of meat and 
potatoes; five cents a big bowl of soup, or an equally large bowl 
of coffee and three slices of bread. 

“Tt was good food at cost, so I bought my meal tickets there. 

“Then I found a quiet corner, and the men did the rest. 

“T did not have to advertise for customers. They came from 
all directions. Not in a rush, but by one, or two, or three— 
shuffling, shabby figures with discouraged faces. 

“Business was good from the very first, and the small groups 
soon formed a long line. In the beginning, I gave only meal 
tickets, and the ‘line’ soon grew 
so that I needed help to keep it 
in order. 

“T asked for a policeman, 
and I can notsay too much in 
praise of the help the police 
have given me—both individ- 
ually and as an organization. 
When the line grew, the num- 
ber of officers was increased, 
until for the last two years, 
with from three to five thou- 
sand men to keep in order and 
moving, I have had a sergeant 
and from ten to fifteen officers.” 


een forms of help sug- 
gested themselves. Shoes were 
distributed from the Bowery 
Y. M.C.A., and then from a 
ground floor of a rented house. 
Then clothing, spectacles, and 
new teeth to those who needed 
them, an artificial leg to a 
cook, who was then able to get 
work in a country hotel; a 
wheel-chair to a paralytic, and 
money to those who wanted to 
go home. 

One was a gray-haired Scot, 
who, after he got his ticket 
back to his native heath, asked 
for a dollar and got $25, and 
danced a Highland fling on 
deck. Then there were a miner 
from Montana, a mechanic 
from a Southern State, a man 
from New England just out of 
the hospital and unfit to work, 
and many others—all making 
a long story, says Miss Spore. 

Those who are still ill, but 
not ill enough to stay longer in 
the hospital, are cared for until 
they are well in Bowery hotels, 
not quite free of vermin, but better than ‘‘camping the Banner,” 
the Bowery phrase for walking the streets. 

There are many such eases, says Miss Spore: 

“You who read this may think my work is poorly planned 
and ineffective. Some even say it makes paupers. 

‘‘Perhaps it does; but behind all the vice and failure and lack 
of courage which have brought men to the Bowery, I see human 
suffering, and perhaps some failure on the part of our civilization. 

“‘T do not ask for help of any kind. My friends furnish the 
money, and I prefer to oversee the work alone. 

‘‘T do not want publicity, because it only adds to my troubles. 
I merely want people to think about the problem in the hope 
that wisdom somewhere may find at least a partial solution. 

“‘T shall not eriticize any one, for all have been most kind to 
me. I can not say too much of the help which Captain Hummil 
of the Bowery police station and his men have given to me, or 
of the splendid cooperation which I have received from the 
officials of the Bowery Y. M. C. A. I have worked most closely 
with the ‘Y,’ but the Salvation Army and many other organiza- 
tions are doing admirable work.” 


ap THE LITERARY DIGEST 


New York’s Rogues’ Gallery of 
Quacks 


cé HAT IS YOUR LOWEST PRICE for 1,000 
gross white pills? I have a name.” 

In the nineties a Pittsburgh patent-medicine 
magnate sent that telegram to a firm in New York. He got his 
pills, put a label on them, and sold them to the gullible as a cure 
for corns, tuberculosis, or what have you? 

To-day the New York Department of Health announces that, 
at its request, the National Better Business Bureau, Ine., has 
prepared a ‘rogues’ gallery,” listing 25,000 purveyors of spurious 
“cure-alls,’”’ pedlers of nostrums, 
“inventors” of diet and exercise 
systems and others whose hocus- 
pocus makes Cagliostro, the no- 
torious Italian impostor, look 
like a small-town practitioner. 

Countless ill-gotten fortunes 
have been built up in America 
during the last forty or fifty 
years by the vending of spurious 
drugs and health apparatus, and 
one can only hazard how many 
who might have been saved by 
skilled medical science have gone 
to their graves because of their faith in some flour-and-water pill. 

Contained in the folders which go to make up this new-style 
‘rogues’ gallery,’’ we read in the press, are the incriminating 
histories of not only those who have flouted the law but also of 
many who, altho admittedly near the danger line, have so far 
been successful in evading arrest. Almost every known member 
of the class of. gentry who defraud the public, delude the sick, and 
ensnare the well with their long lists of ‘‘telltale symptoms,” 
is enrolled. 


This I pray. 


ins folders disclose the checkered careers of those who vio- 
late some specific law, medical crooks, quacks, charlatans, manu- 
facturers of questionable medicines, worthless hair-growers and 
poisonous tonics,’ pedlers of ‘‘Indian herb” concoctions; 
harmful cosmetics, including rouges, powders, creams, washes, 
toilet waters, lipstick, ete.; manufacturers of useless electric 
devices; ‘‘inventors”’ and pedlers of worthless diets, exercise 
and reducing systems, and a complete list of the manufacturers 
and analysis of tonics, patent medicines, and other medical 
articles offered for sale in a certain class of drug stores. 

In announcing the new gallery, we read, Health Commissioner 
Shirley W. Wynne called attention to the work begun early in 
the year when he started his drive to rid the radio-broadcasting 
field of health charlatans. At that time he advocated the com- 
pilation of an ‘Index Expurgatorius” to guide owners of radio- 
broadcasting stations, and protect them from marring their pro- 
grams by permitting quacks to broadcast from the New York 
stations. 

Commissioner Wynne cites almost daily receipt of scores of 
letters from victims of quacks and from those who had been 
made ill by patent medicines, hair dyes, cosmetics, and the like, 
all of which were turned over for investigation. The manu- 
facturers of illegal or dangerous dyes, cosmetics, patent con- 
coctions, etc., were ordered to cease and to withdraw the 
condemned article from the market. If resistance was offered, 
court action followed. In 1929 alone fifty-six such articles were 
withdrawn from sale in New York City. 

This movement against the ‘‘human vultures” is generally 
welcomed by the medical profession, we read; and the press, 
too, chimes in with a word of praise. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER 
By Yolande Gehri 


O NUMEROUS the necessary things! 
Too often we forget that things have wings. 


May I take time to see again this truth, 

To keep within me always love and youth 
And know that all the things that fill my day 
May have some bit of beauty;— 


—The Churchman, New York. 
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“There is no worse menace to health,’’ says the Columbia 
Evening Dispatch, ‘‘than the pretended healer who has neither 
medical knowledge nor character as a basis for his work.” 

And the New York World observes: 


‘At his worst, the quack or medical charlatan commits man- 
slaughter, often with various refinements of torture. 

“The man who takes a curable cancer patient or tubercular 
patient and deludes him with visions of a cure till his case is 

ss is guilty of nothing less. 

aN his Heer ns quack is a more or less impudent fraud who 
relieves the guileless of their money. In between there | are all 
grades of knaves: some applying a hocus-pocus to patients in 
well-equipped offices, some in little factories turning out hair 
restorers that destroy the scalp, and tooth whiteners that burn 
away the enamel, some in beauty 
parlors thriving on reducing sys- 
tems and exercising fads. 

“Tt is worth while, in any 
city, to havea directory of these 
criminal, near-criminal and mere- 
ly suspicious folk. The one which 
Health Commissioner Wynne 
now announces as completed for 
New York is not for general in- 
spection. 

“But whenacomplaint justify- | 
ing criminal or civil action comes 
in, the quack named can be 
looked up in the directory. 

“Such an aid to exposure or 
to prosecution should help to 
keep these pests within bounds. 

“‘Mundamentally, the eure for quackery is education. 

“Tt is undoubtedly well to discourage the quack advertising 
in foreign-language papers, and to keep quacks off the radio. 

“But the supply of electric belts and swamp-root extract will 
be fairly relative to the amount of ignorance in the community. 
It will shrink in proportion as people learn that the only real 
refuge in illness is the reputable licensed physicians and the 
public dispensary.” 


Where the Bad Boy Comes From 


HE BAD BOY, it has generally been believed, is the 
product more of the poorer sections than of the more 
: prosperous. But, according to the findings of an Indiana 
investigator, as presented in School and Society, a parent who 
lives in the best street of the town—or who enters even the 
“desirable middle-class’? section—handiecaps his child unfairly. 
Boys and girls least likely to become ‘‘problem pupils” were 
found to live in an ‘‘inferior’’ residential section. Moreover, 
their homes, collectively, had fewer pianos, radio sets, automo- 
biles, telephones, and encyclopedias than the homes of “‘problem 
pupils.”” As the New York Sun summarizes the findings, 


“The ingenious investigator, desiring to obtain some objective 
data on the home environment of ‘problem pupils,’ examined 
the part of the town in which each lived, dividing the place, for 
his purposes, into four residential sectors—elite, desirable middle 
class, inferior, and undesirable. 

‘“‘For purposes of comparison, he examined also the back- 
grounds of an equal number of ‘ideal’ pupils. There were ‘ideal’ 
and ‘problem’ cases in each residential section, but he drew 
his conclusions from the balance struck between the two groups. 

“Thus, children living in the inferior section of the town 
constituted 50 per cent. of the ‘problem’ cases, and provided 
68 per cent. of the ‘ideal’ cases. In the ‘better’ residential sec- _ 
tions, on the other hand, the ‘problem’ pupils outnumbered their 
‘ideal’ schoolmates. 

“Could anything be more conclusive, especially when, all in 
all, the records of 250 children were examined? 

“But to be convincing, the investigator should have compared 
his ‘ideal’ and ‘problem’ pupils with normal children; for, some- 
how, the ‘ideal’ youngster seems a problem in himself. 

‘Most parents prefer their boy to show some—not too many— 
of the symptoms of healthy perverseness, such as Tarkington’s 
Penrod displays. Then they know all’s well.” 
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After the First 


~—6" Twenty-Five Thousand Miles 


HE value of sound design, good materials, 


ad careful construction is especially apparent 
1 the new Ford after the first twenty-five 
ousand miles. « « « « « 
Long, continuous service emphasizes the 
echanical reliability of the car and its economy 
f operation and up-keep. The passing months 
aid years bring a growing pride in its appearance 
id an increasing respect for the substantial 
Bcth that has been built into it. From every 
andpoint you know you have made a far-seeing, 


tisfactory purchase. « « « « 


HE NEW FORD TUDOR 


Throughout the Ford you will find many 
reasons for its alert, capable performance and 
many instances of value far above the price 
you pay. « « « « « « 

Prominent among these are the four Houdaille 
double-acting hydraulic shock absorbers, Triplex 
shatter-proof glass windshield, fully enclosed 
four-wheel brakes, five steel-spoke wheels, alumi- 
num pistons, chrome silicon alloy valves, chrome 
alloy transmission gears and shafts, torque-tube 
drive, three-quarter floating rear axle, more 
than twenty ball and roller bearings, and bright, 
enduring Rustless Steel for many exterior 
parts. Unusual accuracy in manufacturing 


is another feature of the Ford ear. « « 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


SEDAN 


mg trips are pleasant in the new Ford because of its easy-riding comfort. 
1e restful, well-upholstered seats invite you to sit back and relax and 
joy the panorama of the passing miles. Steadily, evenly, you travel along 
cause of the specially designed transverse springs and four Houdaille 
uble-acting hydraulic shock absorbers. They cushion the car against 
rd jolts and bumps, eliminate exaggerated bouncing, and smooth your 


path along every highway. 


CURRENT 


UNSOLICITED CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT CAN NOT BE RETURNED. 


A NATURE MOVIE, without screen or ad- 
mission fee, is poetically presented in The 
Golden Book Magazine (New York): 


TREE IN RAIN 


By Anpprson M. ScruGeGs 


The first metallic crops of rain come down 
With suddenness of javelins, one by one 

Stabbing each leaf whose green has dulled to brown 
Beneath the ruthless torpor of the sun. 

Now fast and faster comes the rain until 
Staccato rhythms merge into a roar, 

The young tree sways beneath the torrent’s will, 
That felt the noon’s dead calm an hour before. 

Drenched to the marrow, the insatiate tree 
Yields to the rain’s impetuous embrace; 

Each leaf and twig is ravished utterly 
Before the lover rain moves on apace. 

And now that he is gone, each leaf and limb 
Quickens and freshens with the thought of him. 


A Bit of stirring lilt comes east from 
the California San Franciscan: 


SONG OF THE VALIANT 
By VauGun Francis MEISLING 


None be 

Happier than we, 

Who chose to stand naked in the rain, 
And dared the sea; 


Who drank 

Bitter after sweet, 

Smiled on Pain, 

Sported with Defeat... 


Seek any in vain 
Happy 
As we. 


‘FE nom “Strains from a Duleimore,” a 
memorial collection of a poet of the Ten- 
nessee mountains (The Bozart Press, At- 
lanta), we cull for poignancy: 


THE OLD HOUSE DREAMS 
By Emma Bett MILES 


Ringed with my crumbling fences, gaunt, forsaken, 
Far from the busy ways, 

Wrapped in a tangled web of brier and braken 
I dream away the days. 

Stripped to the sunlight, bare from sill to rafter, 
An empty shell I seem, 

Home but for lizards, void of song or laughter; 
And yet I hold my dream. 


Where are my darlings who were 
played here? 

Alas, they all are flown. 

Age had not claimed me if but one had stayed here, 
I had held fast my own. 

You bonny lads, you daughters sweet and comely! 
Led by your dreams to roam, 

You give no thought now to the rambling, homely, 
Dun house ye once called home. 


born and 


Yet when between the sodden, broken timbers 
Drips the moon’s radiance thin, 

My little dream-child wanders through the cham- 

bers, 

Playing awhile unseen. 

Awhile yet I may feel his light feet leaving 
Warm impress on my stair: 

Deep in the night’s heart I may hear his breathing, 
And know that he is there. 


Till the great chimney, naked to the weather, 
Alone points to the sky, 

We shall go down these last long years together, 
The little child and I, 

Of all my loves the passing years bereft me, 
Far-sundered from my side; 

This one alone I keep—the one babe left me, 
The little boy that died. 


As a relief from this summer’s heat- 
waves, a conjurer entertains us in The 
Kaleidoscope (Dallas, Texas) : 


THE SEA SERPENT 
By KatrHLeen M. GrsBson 


The sea serpent rules the ancient ocean, 
His home is a green and amethyst castle; 
The saw-tooth shark is his humble vassal 
Like all that move with finny motion 
(Way down in the bottom of the sea!) 


Many a mariner has grown pale 
Safe on shore as he told about 
(When three points east and nine days out) 
Seeing the flip of that phantom tail 
(Way down in the bottom of the sea!) 


Princesses have been his. brides 
And many a jonquil-faced young nun,— 
Oh, he was living before the sun 
With his candle lighted the sucking tides 
(‘Way down in the bottom of the sea!) 


He will be living when the earth is rotten 
And never a place to root will be,— 
The span of his time is eternity 
When you, my lad, and this song are forgotten— 
(Way down deep in the bottom of the 
sea!) 


aioe University of Southern California 
publishes a book containing 106 poems, 
written by students and alumni, to mark 
this Golden Anniversary Year. From the 
ereat variety of interesting quality, we 
reproduce this undergraduate’s version of 
a classic legend: 


BIRTH OF APHRODITE 
By JOSEPHINE MONKMAN KOKE 


Dark clouds hung low above the sea, 
Swollen with rain and pierced by lightning thrusts 
That burst the heavy sky and brought the storm. 


The ocean in travail was torn with pain and 
moaned 

Against the shore, then unrelieved sank back into 
the deep; 


The caves were filled and drained and filled again;: 


Fishes and shells were dashed upon the rocks; 
And on the waves the coarse sea-weeds 
Floated like tangled hair of long-drowned girls. 


The world lay tense with agony; 

The sea bore down, the womb was torn, 

And from the mist a naked form arose, 

White as the foam from which it came; 

The clouds were rent, the moon shone through, 

And Aphrodite breathed upon the bosom of the 
sea. 
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Mste had charms in the Strauss waltz 
days, we are reminded by these regretful 
lines in the New York Herald Tribune 
Magazine: 


“THE BLUE DANUBE” 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


She stood there—puzzled—hesitant—before 
The little music shop. What sound was this 
That dared to mock her clever artifice, 
And swept—strange beauty!—through the open 
door? 
She could not understand this subtle thing— 
Who thought herself so altogether wise... 
Her flippant smile had fled—her hard young eyes 
Grew curiously warm and wondering. 
. Oh, dream of love, surging across the long, 
Long years to touch illimitable heights!— 
Starlight and dew of lost Vienna nights, 
Blent with the pulse of an eternal songs 
The music ceased . . . Her laugh was swift and 
sure— 
But swifter still the tears that blinded her! 


POETRY 


UNPUBLISHED POETRY UNAVAILABLE + 


Tuose who think they apprehend the’ 
fourth dimension may find their emotional 
reactions exprest in the following from 
The Saturday Review of Literature (New 
York): 

FOURTH DIMENSION 


By ExuizasetH HouiisterR Frost 


I saw a green fern’s pointed shadow 
Lying on the ground; 

The shadow was secret, it was so reluctant; 
I stepped round and round; 


Down by the beach plum bush there is a hollow 
Where the waves spin; i 
But the sands are sullen, they are far too sullen — 
To let me in: 


A priest beside the road gave me Lord’s Supper, 
(O the tranced day!) 

But he snatched me as I slipped from low to upper 
And bid me stay: 


God you are reticent! and my own Demon 
Is cryptic too— 

Cézanne! open that fold of space a little wider 
And let me through! 


IW Senses written as a warning or an 
exultation, this poem in the New York 
Times seems genuine, at least to a land- 
lubber: 

THE CAPTIVE 


By Danigpyt WHITEHEAD Hicky 


There is no turning back for him who goes 
Down to the sea at seventeen or so; 
The music of the sea that leaps and flows 
In emerald tides will haunt him. 
He will go 
Forever with the sunrise on his lips, 
The purple dusk upon his brow, his ears 
Throbbing with wings of gulls above the ships; 
He will be a prisoner ail his years. 


Though full-blown moons may call, and he will 
yearn 
For young breasts pale as oleanders are, 
He must go on where darkening breakers turn 
To silver fire beneath the Northern star. 
Though he will beat on rocks eternally, 
Forever he is captive of the sea. 


(CS ke his own lack of understand- 
ing exactly what children want to read, 
Edwin Francis Edgett, literary editor of 
the revered Boston Evening Transcript, 
“can not resist the temptation” to pick 
out from ‘‘Short Poems for Short People,” 
for broadeasting: 


BE YOURSELF 


By Axicta ASPINWALL 


It is hard to be a turnip 
When you'd like to be a rose. 
And ’tis hard to be a cabbage 
All the time! 


And 'tis also very horrid 

Just to be a little boy 

When you want to be a monkey, 
And to climb! 


But, if you're born a boy 
Or—a turnip, after all, 
It really seems a better 
Thing, by far, 


To be that boy or turnip, 
Just as hard as you can be, 
And then, you see, you'll be, just 


What you are. i. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Illustrations by courtesy of The Scientific American (New York) 


Artificial and Natural Silk Compared under the Microscope 


Here the internal structure of the filament is magnified 300 times. At the reader’s left is a cross-section of Bemberg filament; in 
the middle, natural silk; and at the right, viscose rayon. 


Trying to Beat the Spider 


ESS THAN TWICE AS THICK as a spider-web is the 
finest rayon filament yet made. 

The spider is still ahead, but man has his hopes. At 
ny rate, huge artificial spider-webs of rayon filament have been 
lade in a Tennessee factory, to decorate ‘Old Algiers’’— 
ne of New York’s newest restaurants, and they are said to look 
pidery enough to suit anybody. 

Writes Grace Lockhart, in an article entitled ‘‘ Mechanical 
ilkworms,”’ contributed to The Scientific American (New York, 
ugust) : 


“Silk is a liquid substance secreted from their food by various 
sects, of different families, but principally by the spider and 
ne silkworm family. The silk of the spider family is of most 
xquisite quality, and is the finest spun filament produced in 
ature. From time to time it has been used to make fragile 
lken articles. But the small amount of the product and the 
ifficulty of controlling spiders have made its commercial use 
1 large quantities impractical. 

“Years of patient experiment followed by many practical 
sts resulted recently in perfection in the scientific laboratories 
f the American Bemberg Corporation at Elizabethton, Tennes- 
se, of the closest approximation vet made by man to spider 
lament. 

“The diameter of spider filament measures 0.00023 of an inch, 
1e diameter of the man-made filament 
0004 of an inch. An ordinary newspaper 
1eet is nine times the thickness of a single 
lament of the man-made product, and in a 
ngle pound there are 4,227.5 miles of fila- 
ent. Out of it are being woven the film- 
st of laces, the sheerest of chiffons, exquisite 
sbries for modern womankind—at once beau- 
ful and enduring. 

“The basic raw material used in the man- 
‘acture of the yarn is cotton linters, the 
ay fuzz that clings to the cottonseed after 
mning. Tons of linters, formerly a waste 
‘oduct, are now being transformed into 
ft, shimmering multi-filament strands, so 
milar to silk thread that, woven into hosiery 
» into fabrics, experts can not by sight or 
uch distinguish it from the product of the 
‘-kworm. 

“An order was recently received, the first 
its kind, for man-made spider-webs. They 
sre woven by hand, with infinite patience, 
id used for decorative purposes in a new 
ain of restaurants by William Childs. 

“The cuprammonium process of manufac- 
ring these ultrafine filaments was perfected 
ter patient investigation of the interior of 
e silkworm and careful study of his spin- 
‘ag technique. The silkworm’s product is 
ade from the cellulose of mulberry leaves, 
e man-made fiber from cellulose of cotton 


A Man-made Spider Web 


Which decorates the courtyard of a 
New York restaurant. 


linters. The dissolved cellulose is drawn through tiny perfora- 
tions in the mechanical ‘spinnerette’ exactly as it is drawn 
through minute orifices in the neck of the silkworm. 

“From the point of view of volume, however, the machine 
distinctly has the advantage. One silkworm during its life- 
time can produce from two to six filaments of silk thread about 
1,000 yards in length, whereas the machine produces 112 fila- 
ments at one time and in a thread that is endless. Cupram-= 
monium yarn produced last year throughout the world would 
more than reach from the earth to the moon. 

‘In the ehemical process by which these miles of glistening 
filaments are produced, the linters are washed, bleached, and 
then dissolved in a solution of ammonium copper oxid. After 
being aged, the solution is filtered, and pumped to the spinning- 
machine. As it passes through the spinnerette into a fixing 
bath, the surplus stretch is taken out of the filaments before 
they unify, so that they emerge in a thread of unusual strength 
and pliability.” 


Macroscorre cross-sections of real silk threads and the latest 
artificial ones show an amazing similarity of structure, Miss 
Lockhart tells us, with greater uniformity of filament structure 


in the man-made fiber. Fiber and fabric have the same appear- 


ance, the ‘“‘hand,” texture, and bloom, the scroop and crunch, 
and the subdued luster of pure silk. She goes on: 


“Besides the cupramimonium method, 
there are three other important processes 
for making these yarns. They are known 
as the viscose, cellulose acetate, and nitro- 
cellulose processes. The resultant fibers 
and fabrics woven from them differ con- 
siderably from each other in characteristics 
and qualities. The volume output, known 
generally to the public as rayon, is made by 
the viscose process, sometimes of wood pulp, 
sometimes of linters. About 85 per cent. of 
the chemical yarns manufactured in - the 
United States are made by this process. 

“The United States has invested more 
than 120 million dollars in plants for the 
manufacture of synthetic yarns, while the 
world investment is estimated to be one and 
a quarter billion dollars. The total world 
production last year was over 468 million 
pounds, of which the United States, both 
the largest producer and the largest con- 
sumer of chemical yarns, produced more 
than 100 million pounds. 

‘Looking backwards, we find, in the year 
1734, an ingenious Frenchman named Bon 
making hosiery and gloves out of spider- 
web; not, however, with spectacular success, 
and not, certainly, for mass consumption. 
A century later, one George Audemars of 
Lausanne, Switzerland, obtained a patent 
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for transforming dissolved nitro-cellulose into filaments which 
he called, descriptively, ‘artificial silk.’ 

“Efforts to produce this material, however, did not assume 
commercial importance until 1884, when Count Hilaire de 
Chardonnet, called the ‘father of the rayon industry,’ perfected 
a practicable process for manufacture. ; 

“Commercial production of synthetic yarn was begun in 
Germany, in France, and in Great Britain at the opening of the 
twentieth century. During the last five years, constant experl- 
ment, with resultant improvement, has resulted in a spectacular 
increase in their production. In 1927 the world production was 
269,822,000 pounds. In 1929 it had increased to 467,330,000 
pounds. 

“The spider toils on, weaving nets to trap his prey. The 
industrial chemist also toils on, weaving silken garments for 
the Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady, displacing the old with 
the new, displacing spider and silkworm with men and machines.” 


Condiments, Their Use and Abuse 


RANCE IS THE LAND OF THE FLAVOR and the 
sauce. Few articles of food are there regarded as 
sufficient unto themselves. 

Writers in other lands, jealous, doubtless, of the well-deserved 
reputation of the French for toothsome cookery, have slyly 
suggested that this is because the foodstuffs of that land, 
flavorless in themselves, require outside aid. 

However this may be, it is interesting to find that a French 
physician, Dr. Raoul Blondel, writing in L’Echo de Paris, is 
careful to discriminate among his country’s flavors, and espe- 
cially condemns the use of the ‘‘hot’’ ones, such as pepper and 
mustard. We need the outside flavors, he admits; but he bids 
us be careful with them—one may become the slave of mustard, 
he says, as truly as of aleohol. He writes: 


“Our appetites would soon flag if we should eat only un- 
seasoned food. Salt and sugar are still our simplest flavors and 
our commonest. They are also the only ones that play a 
legitimate physiological part. All others are only artificial 
ingredients, intended to excite the appetite by stimulating the 
mucous coating of the stomach and by pleasing the taste. They 
may become dangerous by abuse, which habit makes too easy. 
In any case, when the stomach membrane or the liver do not 
work properly, the first thing that the physician has to do is to 
cut out condiments pitilessly. 

“The list of these is a long one, but they may be studied in 
groups. First are the acids, represented by vinegar and lemons. 
Vinegar owes its properties to acetic acid, but it also has a flavor 
that varies with its source. Good wine vinegar is the best. 
Besides 6 per cent. of pure acetic acid, it contains also cream of 
tartar, and keeps something of the vinous flavor. Vinegar from 
cider or beer is of the second class. Vinegar used in the indus- 
tries, made directly from alcohol, has a brutal acidity without 
flavor. There are also, unhappily, falsifications made with 
sulfuric and other acids. 

“The acid taste is not unnatural in our food; nature itself 
supphes it in certain fruits and vegetables. It favors the secre- 
tion of saliva by reflex action, which is useful in the mouth- 
digestion of starches; it also stimulates the flow of gastric juice. 
It thus aids in provoking the appetite, and it also increases the 
contractions of the stomach. It accompanies ordinarily certain 
vegetables that are eaten raw, whose cellulose is digested with 
some difficulty, as in salad. 

“But this artificial irritation of the gastric mucous is not with- 
out inconvenience, especially if it is great and occurs daily, 
altho a good salad is seasoned also with salt and pepper, and 
with oil—a valuable corrective, still, dyspepties would do well 
to avoid it. 

“Lemon Juice may advantageously replace vinegar here, as 
citric acid is tolerated better than any other organic acid. 
Lemonade never did any one any harm. 

‘Pickles and the like have all the inconveniences of vinegar. 
They should be used in moderation. It is better not to give 
them to children, who get the taste for them too easily, and thus 
injure their stomachs. ‘ 

“Next come the irritant condiments—pepper, mustard, ete. 
Kven more than vinegar they have a revulsive action oh the 
mucous surfaces—mouth, throat, stomach, and _ intestines 
Mustard has the same effect on the stomach as a mustard- 
plaster does on the skin. Its action is rather injurious than 
otherwise. We should recognize the fact that condiments of 
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this class are perfectly useless, at least in our climate. In the 
tropics they are used—and abused—under the pretext of stimu, 
lating the appetite, which generally fails in a hot, moist climate 
The result is a supplementary cause of irritation to the intestina. 
passages, bringing on dysentery, and to the liver, already ofter 
weakened by malaria.” 


Tr is the essential oils, Dr. Blondel reminds us, that give to all 
these products their caustic power; added to these, as with 
pepper, are certain stimulant alkaloids. These essences, like all 
bodies of this class, exert a certain antiseptic action. He does not 
deny this advantage, but argues that it may be obtained by 
less dangerous means. These substances, he says, are like aleo- 
hol, which is incontestably a food, from the purely thermo- 
chemical view-point—but the organism pays a heavy price for it. 
He proceeds: 


“Use of this sort of condiments must, therefore, be very 
moderate. Those who get the habit of using them quickly 
become its slaves, and find all foods tasteless that have not been 
drenched with pepper and mustard. They are laying the ground 
for dyspepsia, which will compel them to give up such injurious 
practises—perhaps even for some ulcer of the stomach or duo- 
denum, whose consequences can not be foreseen. In any case, 
they bring on premature fatigue of the liver, leading to the hepatie 
complaints now so common and so difficult to cure. 

‘‘Besides—another serious result—these people pervert their 
sense of taste. How can the flavor of food be appreciated when 
it is masked by that of such violent condiments? 

“There remain the aromatics, properly so called, the herbs 
of cuisine, owing their properties to essential oils—thyme, 
estragon, laurel, pimpernel, and saffron. Their strong flavors, 
especially in oily sauces, prevent us from using them in great 
quantity. They have a rather favorable effect on the stomach. 

“We must add vanilla, a good nerve tonic, used to flavor 
puddings and cakes. The natural vanilla is preferable to syn- 
thetic vanillin, often used instead of it. Let us add also, if you 
wish, truffles, which are a little hard to digest, but are regarded 
as a nerve stimulant. 

“Finally, a word about the onion family. Onion is a valuable 
diuretic, used for this purpose too seldom. It should not be 
fried too long; if so, it is hard to digest, and loses its diuretic 
properties, being then almost entirely transformed into caramel. 

“And garlic, to which has been assigned antiseptic virtues for 
chronic lung trouble—also value as a vermifuge. The stomach 
does not tolerate it easily in too great quantities, and in its mos?! 
celebrated dishes it is the most indigestible food in the world. 
Let us not speak of its odor, which might get us into trouble 
with our neighbors, both north and south! Really, the only 
garlic that is objectionable is that eaten by other people! With 
a good supply of egotism and in an environment where every- 
body eats it, it becomes quite supportable.” | 


; 


Sleeping Like a Corkscrew 


O sleep “‘like a log”’ is an ideal of literature, not of nature 

At the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, Dr. H. M. Johnso 

and his associates have been studying the movements and pos 

tures of normal sleeping individuals by a special motion-pictur 

camera. In a recent report to the American Medical Associ 

tion, they describe one person thus found to twist and tur 

every few minutes all night long, assuming one after the othe 

no less than thirty-three widely different postures. We read i 
Dr. KE. EK. Free’s Week’s Science (New York): 


“Thousands of other tests, the investigators report, hay 
shown this almost continual twisting and turning during slee 
to be the rule rather than the exception. Only persons who hay 
been heavily drugged lie perfectly quiet when soundly asleep 
What is still more remarkable, the majority of the posture 
assumed in bed by a normal sleeper are shown by the telltal 
camera to be contorted postures, with the body bent or con 
tracted and the spinal column bowed and twisted, as differen 
as possible from the usual medical advice to lie straight an 
relax perfectly. Apparently, the Pittsburgh investigators report. 

the most restful night’s sleep is characterized by the use of 
considerable variety of bodily positions, all of which are con 
torted; none of which indicate anything like ‘‘complete relax 
tion” of all parts of the skeletal muscular system, such as on 
may observe in a fainting person; but each of which appear' 
to be well adapted to the relief of irritation that was set up 1 
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Chrysler value is che 
test of all value 


“Seon | pam at the new Chrysler Six. Go over it care- 


fully. Get into it and drive. Learn how and why this great car — the 
lowest-priced six ever to bear the Chrysler name—is a better car for your 
money, any way you judge it. ~=2 Not just better looking, but actually 
better. —=== For the new Chrysler Six coordinates Chrysler speed, pick-up 
and smoothness, with a marvelous economy of operation and maintenance. 
And coupled with the thrill of Chrysler performance is the safety of the 
quickest, surest, stopping ability known to a motor car. For Chrysler brakes 
are faternal hydraulics, always weatherproof, always equalized. ~=2 Take 
a few minutes today at the wheel of a new Chrysler Six and learn why 
Chrysler value is the test of a// value. CHRYSLER SIX PRICES: Coupe, 
$795; Touring, $835; Roadster, $835; Royal Coupe, $835; 4-Door Royal 


Sedan, 3-Window, $845. All prices f. 0. b. factory {special equipment extra} 


4-DOOR ROYAL SEDAN (3-window) 


~845 
See 


F. O. B. Factory 
(Special Equipment Extra) 


> 


NEW CHRYSLER 
STRAIGHT EIGHTS 


The new Chrysler Eights, recently 
announced, are winning in the 
eight-cylinder field that same com- 
manding leadership that Chrysler 
has so long possessed in the six-cyl- 
inder field. Two magnificent new 
Straight Eights of breath-taking 
beautyandmarvelousperformance. 
of Y if 
Chrysler Eight closed cars are 
factory wired for immediate in- 
stallation of Transitone—pioneer 
automobile radio. Other models 
will be equipped on order. Ask 


for a demonstration. 
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Maps for Aviators 


AILORS, RAILWAY SURVEYORS, mining prospec- 
tors, automobile tourists—all must have their maps, 
specially prepared to show the features in which they 


are interested. 

None of these, nor any other special charts, will do for the 
aviator. He must have a series of his own, for the ocean of air 
that he navigates was never before sailed by man, and his 
maps must indicate facts and locate objects that would interest 
no one else, tho vital to him. 

In The Scientific Monthly (Lancaster, Pa., August) Raymond 
L. Ross, chief of the airway mapping section of the U. 8S. Coast 
Survey, tells what our government is doing in this line. He 
writes: 


‘‘With the remarkable progress in civil aeronautics. the neces- 
sity for federal maps, compiled for the pilot in a rapidly moving 
plane, soon became apparent. Congress provided funds and 
authority in 1926, and the task of making the necessary maps was 
delegated by Secretary Hoover to the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, with its trained personnel and a modern map-making 
plant, able to turn out additional work with a minimum increase 
in overhead. 

““These maps are produced from information gathered from 
a great variety of sources, such as the Geological Survey, General 
Land Office, Forest Service, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Bureau of Public Roads, route maps of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and State, county, railroad, automobile, and other maps 
of commercial producers, as well as blueprints of various power 
and light companies. No one of the maps used shows all the 
features needed. Data concerning intermediate fields and beacon 
sites are supplied by the Airways Division of the Bureau of 
Lighthouses, while the positions of tirports and auxiliary fields 
are obtained from the Aeronautics Branch. 

“The first airway strip map was issued on June 27, 1927, 
and at this time a total of twenty have been published with 
three others nearing completion. 

‘These, together with the fifty-two airway maps also published 
by the Army Air Corps, are sold by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey at thirty-five cents each. They are to the scale of about 
eight miles to the inch, covering bands of topography along 
established airways of about eighty miles in width and averaging 
250 miles in length. 

““They are specialized for the use of the aviator in a rapidly 
moving plane, who must orient himself promptly and has no 
time to study complex details. They emphasize the relative 
positions of outstanding topographic features as he sees them, 
with a limited number of standardized and easily understood 
symbols descriptive of others. By such symbols he can readily 
identify Army, Navy, or Marine Corps fields, commercial or 
municipal fields, intermediate fields of the Department of Com- 
merce, marked auxiliary fields, flashing and revolving beacons 
and other lighting facilities, transmission lines, one track and 
two or more track railroads, electric railroads, and main and 
secondary highways as well as the towns. 

“With a map tentatively compiled, a trained engineer makes 
comprehensive check flights over the entire territory, after which 
necessary corrections are made and new features added. It is 
then ready for reproduction and printing. 

“‘Symbols for the larger towns are in yellow, with their names 
emphasized by capital letters. Smaller cities are indicated by 
uncolored circles and their names given in small type for possible 
usefulness in emergency landings.” 


Tae altimeter carried by the aviator indicates his elevation 
above sea-level and not above the ground over which he is 
passing. The altitude of this is shown on the maps by contour 
lines for every 500 feet. High points are also shown, so the pilot 
may fly at an altitude sufficient to clear each hill and mountain 
range and, when desired, use the passages between. To quote 
again: 


“Green is used to indicate the lower altitude and brown the 
higher. The deepest green shade shows from sea-level to 1,000 
feet, while the deepest shade of brown is used to depict the 
highest altitude, namely, from 9,000 feet to the maximum eleva- 
tion included within the limits of the map. A lighter green is 
used to show from 1,000 to 2,000 feet, while brown tints are 
utilized to indicate elevations above 3,000 feet, the brown color 
being shaded progressively darker for 5,000, 7,000, and 9,000, and 
high altitudes. 

“The compilation of what will be known as sectional airway 
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maps—a new undertaking—has now been started, since it has 
developed that over 75 per cent. of the annual flight mileage ig 
away from the regular commercial airways. They will graduall 
replace the airway strip maps. The indexing system w 
harmonize with the International Map of the World, but the 
seale of the sectional airway maps will remain the same as that 
of the strip airway maps. In a general way, the first ones willl 
cover areas where the strip map program is complicated by thei 
crossing and overlapping in following the commercial airways 
A total of ninety-two section maps will be required to embrace 
the United States, altho it is possible that this number ma; 

be somewhat reduced by an alteration of the program along the! 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts.”’ 


Hot-Weather Food 


DVICE about eating in hot weather is given as below in 
A the London Daily Mail (Continental edition) by Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane, English surgeon and president of the New 
Health Society. He writes: 


“Tf you want to derive the maximum health benefit from the 
summer weather you must pay particular attention to your diet.| 
With the altered climatic conditions it is unreasonable to expect) 
your body machine to run smoothly on the same quantity and| 
quality of fuel as is necessary during winter. If you do not change 
your diet with the season, you will find yourself listless, heavy, and| 
inert—thoroughly unfit, in fact—during the hot spells. | 

‘‘The basic principle of summer dieting is to eat an abundance} 
of fresh fruit and vegetables, fortunately plentiful and moderate} 
in cost at this time of the year, and to substitute as far as possible} 
dairy produce for flesh foods. Fruits and vegetables in the form) 
of salads are very palatable and supply valuable mineral salts} 
and the indispensable vitamins which have been relatively 
lacking in our winter diet. q 

‘“‘For breakfast, coffee, wholemeal bread with butter and] 
honey, an egg served attractively, and raw fruit salad make up a 
well-balanced and sustaining meal. For lunch, a large glass of 
milk with wholemeal biscuits and butter and a couple of apples or 
oranges are usually adequate, while a cup of lemon tea will] 
be found very refreshing in the afternoon. Cheese, eggs, or: 
ground nut dishes with fish occasionally, along with fruit and 
vegetable salads tastily prepared, should form the basis of dinner. 

““Water should be taken abundantly between meals, as during} 
the hot weather the skin is very active, losing large quantities of 
water to keep the body cool. Insufficient intake of fluid is liable 
to lead to intestinal stasis. In this connection it is well to remem- 
ber that the cellulose or roughage present in fruits and vegetables § 
is mildly stimulating to the intestinal function and is therefore} 
the best laxative during spells of heat.’’ 


The Good and Evil of Getting Tanned 


RILLIANT sunlight may do harm as well as good, says} 

Dr. W. A. Evans in the Chicago Tribune. It is like any } 
other powerful agent, and the idea that exposure to it is healthful, , 
always and to any extent, is erroneous. He writes: 


“T have been giving this matter some thought for several | 
years, as well as watching the experimentation being done in} 
laboratories and reading the literature found in libraries. The | 
conclusion I have come to is that for a well man to expose himself 
to direct sunlight to an extreme extent in summer, does him no | 
good. In some respects it harms him or may do so. A thoroughly } 
tanned skin will never get back to prize-winning condition. 
No woman ever tanned her skin to a mahogany brown, and later 
became noted for a peachblow complexion. The only way such 
a woman ever gets a fine complexion is by purchase. Tanned | 
skins are somewhat prone to develop skin cancer. Sunlight acts 
on certain sterol bodies in and near the skin, producing new } 
chemical compounds. These compounds help to combat pneu- 
monia, colds, and consumption. So far, their action is all to the 
good. But sunlight is a powerful medicine, and powerful are the 
compounds it forms with the sterol bodies—powerful for good 
and powerful for harm. We need these compounds to preven 
and cure rickets, to stabilize the nerves, and to help resistance | 
against colds, pneumonia, and consumption. But adults do no i | 
need help against rickets. In winter they need more sunligh | 
than they can get in order to protect themselves against colds. 
and pneumonias. But we are talking about summer now, and | 
in that season sunlight is in excess. This story has to do only 
with well adults in the summer season. The senile process—the | 
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How Common Things Work 
Household Appliances: The Piano—XXVIII 


HE piano is our most familiar keyboard instrument. 
The name is an abbreviation of the Italian piano-forte 
(soft-loud), alluding to the fact that the intensity of its 
tone can be altered at will. In some of the earlier forms, such 
as the clavichord, this was not possible. 
No keyboard instrument plays in exact tune. 
For instance, C sharp and D flat are not exactly the same 
note, but on a keyboard they are represented by the same key, 
producing a tone that differs very slightly from either. For this 


reason, keyboard instruments have been condemned by some 


authorities; but they have been of great service in the popular- 


ization of harmonized music, which otherwise could not be 


played by a single performer. The piano is thus described in 
Prof. Frederick A. Osborn’s ‘‘Physics of the Home” (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York): 


“Every one is familiar with at least the outside appearance of 
the piano. The keyboard has usually eighty-eight keys, or a 


range of over six octaves. If we look inside we find many wires 


of different lengths and diameters, fixt to a rigid metal frame, and 
a thin wooden sounding-board. If the sounding-board were 
absent, little sound would be given out. The increase in the 


intensity of the sound is due to the large area that vibrates. 


“The blow given to the keys is transmitted by an ingenious 


_ system of levers to a felt-covered hammer, which delivers the 


and that the short wires produce the high notes. 


blow to the strings. 

““An examination of the hammer actions will show that the 
long and large wires are struck to produce the low-pitch notes, 
There is 
evidently some relation between the size and length of the 
wires and the pitch or frequency of the notes produced. 

“Experiments show these relations to be as follows: 

“1. For a given string the vibration frequency varies inversely 
as the length of the string. For example, to produce a note an 
octave higher than that given by a certain string, its length 


must be reduced one-half. 


New York). 


“2. For a given string the vibration frequency varies as the 
square root of the tension. For example, if a string gives a 
note of 320 vibrations when it is stretched by a force of 16 
pounds, its pitch will be 400 when the tension is 25 pounds. 
The piano-tuner, since the piano strings are of fixt lengths, 
changes the vibration rates of the different strings by varying 
the tension. 

“3. For a given string, the vibration frequency varies in- 


versely as the diameter of the string. For example, two strings 


of diameters 1:2 will have vibration rates of 2:1. 

“4, For a given string the vibration frequency varies in- 
versely as the square root of the density. 

“‘The quality of the tones produced by a piano is determined 
in part by the position of the hammer, which is placed about 
one-eighth or one-ninth the distance from the end, and by the 
shape and hardness of the hammer. 

“The tonal quality when a melody note is struck depends 
upon the mass of other tones then existing from other keys 
previously struck and sustained, and it depends upon the length 
of time each of these tones has been sounding. It is evident 
that not only does a piano give great variety of tone by various 
degrees of hammer blow, but there is possible an almost infinite 
variety of tone quality in combinations of notes struck at in- 
tervals of a few hundredths of a second.” 


AP i axos should be treated with care, we are warned in Walter 
G. Whitman’s ‘‘Household Physics’ (John Wiley and Sons, 
He writes: 


“‘Since repeated blows and changes of temperature tend to 
loosen the wires, frequent tuning is necessary. 

““The piano should be subject to as little extreme heat or 
cold and as little rough usage as possible. If a string be struck 
at a point one-fifth of its length from one end, it will give out 
a maximum number of overtones. The hammer is so placed in 
the piano as to produce this pleasing effect. 

“Tn an upright piano the sounding-board at the back of the 
wires throws the sound forward, but in the grand piano, with its 
sounding-board horizontally beneath the wires, the cover must 
be raised and supported at an angle of about 45 degrees to 
reflect the sound when the full volume of sound is desired.” 


The same writer thus explains the mechanical piano-player, 
now a familiar adjunct of the instrument: 
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“The motive power of the piano-player is air. 

ech bellows, which may be operated by foot pedals or by 
electric motors, produces a vacuum against which atmospherie 
pressure can operate the keys. 

“A perforated music-roll’ passes over the tracker bar, which 
has an. opening in it for every note on the piano. From each 
opening a tube passes to a pouch which has a pinhole connection 
to the air-chest. Hach air-chest is connected to an air-finger— 
a small bellows—whose openings are controlled by the valve. 
Pedaling sucks the air from the air-chest and tubes, so that a 
partial vacuum always exists in the air-chest. 

; “When a perforation in the music-roll passes over an opening 
in the tracker bar, air from the room passes through the tube 
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to the pouch and pushes the valve, with the result that the 
valve disks close the passage from the air-finger to the outside 
air, but open the passage to the air-chest. As the air in the 
air-finger rushes into the air-chest, atmospheric pressure on the 
outside causes it to collapse. In collapsing, the top part acts 
as a lever, causing the hammer to strike the piano strings just 
as striking the piano key with the finger would do. 

‘When the hole in the tracker bar is closed by the moving 
roll, the valve is pushed back by atmospheric pressure, and air 
enters the air-finger, making it ready for the next striking of 
that note.” 


The Frequency of Droughts 


O PART of the United States or Canada is entirely exempt 

from drought, and no agricultural season passes in which 

it does not afflict some parts of these countries. There has never, 
however, according to Charles Fitzhugh Talman, been a drought 
over the whole or the greater part of temperate North America 


at one time. He says in his Science Service feature, Why the 


_ Weather? (Washington) : 


“Among the numerous elaborate climatic charts in the great 
‘Agricultural Atlas of the United States,’ issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, there are two showing, for all 
districts, the frequency of dry spells of specified intensities 
during the twenty-year period 1896-1914. Whoever consults 
these charts is likely to be astonished at the high incidence of 
drought in the humid regions of the United States east of the 
Mississippi. Southern New England, for example, with a normal 
annual rainfall of about forty inches—double the minimum 
amount required for ordinary crops—experienced every two 
years on an average, during the period mentioned, a dry spell of 
at least thirty days’ duration, during which no day brought as 
much as a quarter of an inch of rain.” 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Courtesy of Miniature Golf Courses of America, Inc. 


Garden Golf: Not Since the Good Old Days of Mah Jong, They Say, Has America Known Such a Fad 


Bobby Joneses of the Vacant-Lot Golf Clubs 


R. H., THE PRINCE OF WALKS, and _ thirteen- 


year-old Sidney Schoenbrun, 


of Flatbush are 


@ brothers under the skin. 
For both, we learn, have sueeumbed—as who hasn’t?—to the 
lure of those half-pint golf-courses which, as The Christian 


oe 


Sctence Monitor has it, “are 
springing up like mushrooms 
in a moldy cellar.” 

All over the land you en- 
counter them—in park, front 
yard, back yard, vacant-lot, 
and fields. 
And when winter comes, they 
will probably move into vacant 
store-rooms. Every one, ap- 
parently, is playing—clerk, 
taxi-driver, street-car con- 
ductor, shop-keeper, stenog- 
rapher, policeman, and eleva- 
tor-operator. Really, it is a 
matter of the old _ rime, 
“Rieh man, poor man, beggar 
man, thief, doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief.’”’ And from 
those who live near to these 
diminutive links are heard 
anguished wails. Arguments 
over scores, conceded putts, 
and all the other indispensable 
features of the full-sized game 
last far, far into the night. In 
some places the authorities 
have had to take cognizance of 
these matters. 


even in country 


out of the little golf-courses 
are factory-made, and one man 
has thus realized a fortune 
from an idea intended origi: 


nally to make a hotel popular. 


International Newsreel 


time. 


Wholesome fun, remarks the Chicago Evening Post, ‘‘and 


a welcome relief from tree-perchers!”’ 

A blessing ‘‘to many communities during the unemployment 
period,’’ adds a Washington dispatch to the New York World. 
Quoting a Department of Commerce official, The World tells us 


A Bear of a Hazard 


Honey-dipped balls have been used to teach this bear to catch 
any ball coming his way and thus make things hard for play- 


ers on a tiny Los Angeles course. 


As one fair golfer has found, 


candy helps in getting past this novel hazard, 


And some are the products of 


juvenile ingenuity, constructed of bricks, boards, abandoned 


tiles, and drain-pipes. 


Kor the youngsters, bless their hearts, 


know what is what, and are not. slow to adopt a popular pas- 


technical phases of the game. 


already. 


The craze has, of course, been a boon to humorists. 


that more than $100,000,000 is 
invested in the sport, that there 
are more than 25,000 courses 
in the country, and that thou- 
sands of workers “in upward 
of a dozen trades”’ have been 
given employment because of 
the craze. 

Not since the rise and fall of 
mah jong, numerous observers 
of the social scene agree, has 
America experienced such a 


recreational fad. And the eraze - 


has apparently spread abroad, 
for the Associated Press re- 
counts how the Prince of 
Wales, visiting the Belgian 
royal family, played ‘‘Tom 
Thumb” golf with Queen 
Elizabeth. As for young Mr. 
Schoenbrun of Flatbush, one 
of the Prince’s many brothers 


of the miniature links, he has_ 


a course measuring eight by 
twelve feet, one of the smallest 
known, according to the New 
York Sun. 


ere idea of these little links, 
naturally, is to squeeze your 
course, whatever the number of 
its holes, into the smallest pos- 
sible space. But beyond that 
it is unnecessary to go into the 


Every one knows about them 


By 


this time, suggestions that miniature club-houses be built, 
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and that players be drest in Lord Faun- 
tueroy suits to create an illusion of small- 
ness are a drug on the market. The New 
York Evening Post tries thus to account 
for the popularity of the game: 


_ Altho it bears only the slightest resem- 
blance to actual golf, it offers thousands of 
‘persons who have never had the opportu- 
nity to play, and who do not know the first 
thing about the game a chance to experi- 
soent with club and ball, and to feel that 
they are in on the real thing. Also the in- 
genious layout of these miniature courses, 
which leaves so much to Lady Luck, makes 
‘the game one of chance in which the golf 
‘novice may go around in par quite as easily 
as Bobby Jones himself. 


Bor “those who take golf seriously and 
solemnly maintain that this new game has 


‘no right to the name of their ancient and - 


-honorable sport,’’ the Philadelphia Hve- 
ming Public Ledger reports, continuing: 


This, they say, is not golf, nor is it good 
practise for the proper game. They say 
so, even tho many of them have at times 
made a putting green of the living-room 
rug or practised in deadly earnest around 
‘the lawn. But it may reasonably be main- 
tained that at bottom this ‘‘Tom Thumb” 
golf is exactly like its more expansive and 
expensive predecessor. Both are made up 
of manufactured difficulties and irritations, 
and both seem to exercise an unholy fasci- 
nation for those who play them. 

Any game that takes such ready root in 
the domestic scene is sure of a following. 
Other garden games have lately been re- 
vived, including bowling on the green and 
the quietly malignant sport of croquet. 
But this two-by-four golf is likely to settle 
down into a game of genuine skill and in- 
terest, with proper rules and regulations, 
and some sort of agreement as to what con- 
stitutes a proper course. The time may 
come, indeed, when the suburban estate will 
be incomplete without its nine holes and 
‘miniature traps and hazards, just as the 
swimming pool and sand-pan for the 
youngsters are accepted institutions. Just 
‘what this may do to the grand old game of 
golf itself is beyond prophecy, but it can 
searcely make it a more general mania 
than it is already. 


Tus Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
however, is interested chiefly in what the 
midget game has done for Garnet Carter, 
the Tennessee mountain hotel man who is 
credited with being the originator. We 
read: 


Here is one of those fascinating industrial 
accidents that are so much more appealing 
than the stories of success gained through 
long years of hard work. Carter, we ven- 
‘ture, never dreamed as a boy of making 
miniature golf-courses, never was moved 
by a high motive to bring the pleasures of 
golf to the front lawn, where the whole 
family might enjoy it. We doubt if he had 
any thought of serving his fellow men when 
he laid out his first hazard and putted his 
first ball into the cup. 

But like the man who invented toy bal- 
loons, hollow rubber-balls, milk-bottle caps, 
sticky fly-paper, and ice-cream cones, fame 
and fortune picked him out, and flew away 
with him. It is beside the point to specu- 
late on the day of reckoning that may 
lie ahead for the man who invented the 
miniature golf craze. What he has already 
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WHEN YOU TRAVEL, A CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY IS WAITING TO GUIDE YOUR BUYING 


THIS year, your trip will be more enjoyable if you make full 
use of the Bell telephones you find along the way. Every Bell 
classified telephone directory will lead you straight to the 
things you want, the services you need — in the shortest 
possible time. 

This book is a ready reference to local business. It tells 
you where to find authorized service for your car . . . where 
to find a nearby drug store, barber, hotel, restaurant. It 
locates all sorts of interesting places, from antique dealers to 
airports — giving street addresses and telephone numbers. 

In addition, you will find nationally advertised brands of 
products and services conveniently listed. Two minutes with 
the classified directory before you shop sends you to the right 
place the first time... . avoids the annoyance of being offered 
something just as good. 

Look at your own book now. Notice the convenience of 
its pages .. . the completeness of its service. Plan to use the 
classified directory freely this vacation. It will save you hours 


of precious time. 


Find where to buy 
it in your classified 
telephone directory 


LIKE A FRIEND FROM HOME 
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done is sufficient unto the day. Old people of fifty years hence, 
looking back at odd pictures of themselves playing miniature 
golf, that queer fad of the gay thirties, will continue to teach 
their grandchildren that hard work and a high ideal are the 
only ways to lasting success. And in their hearts they will be 
wishing that the youngsters would think up some new fad that 
would carry them in one jump to the coveted goal. 


For a further account of how Mr. Carter put “Tom Thumb” 
golf on the map and himself on Easy Street, we turn to the 
New York Sun: 

In the fall of 1927, Carter, who up to that time had been 
doing only a moderately successful business in the neighbor- 
hood of Chattanooga, was struck by the happy idea that has now 
netted him many thousands of dollars. He was fortunate in 
possessing one of the choicest locations in the country, a site 
on Lookout Mountain, whose natural beauty was rivaled only 
by its historic associations. On the summit of the mountain 
Carter had built a modest hotel. He himself was an ardent 
golfer, and it occurred to him, one day, that a miniature eighteen- 
hole course would not only provide entertainment for his guests 
but might prove to be of considerable profit in the long run. 


New York Sun staff photograph 


Sidney Schoenbrun’s ‘‘Wee Willie’? Course in Flatbush 


His suspicions were warranted beyond his wildest expecta- 
tions. The news spread like wildfire of the microscopic course 
on the hilltop, where, with the sole aid of a putter, even the 
rankest amateur could experience the sensations of a Bobby 
Jones, could make birdie after birdie, and where par was but 
the last resort of the aged and decrepit. 

Convinced that the financial possibilities of the project were 
infinite, Carter obtained several lots in Chattanooga itself for 
ridiculously small sums, established his golf-courses, and was 
soon filling his pockets with silver that came from people to 
whom golf up to that time had been something they saw in 
the movies and read about in the papers. His fellow citizens, 
eager for the good things of life, pounced upon the idea, and 
before three months had elapsed there was not a city in the 
South of any size at all that could not boast from two to three 
Lilliputian links. 

Carter went in for it in a big way. He established the Fairy- 
land Manufacturing Company of Chattanooga, taking the name 
from his conception of the original course on Lookout Mountain, 
which because of its minute dimensions suggested something 
unreal and romantic. 


| ears The Sun account runs on, Mr. Carter sold his interest 
to another company, altho, we read, he still receives a royalty 
on each course sold. And things have continued to hum. Elm- 
hurst, Long Island, was the first place north of the Mason and 
Dixon line to get one of the legitimate ‘‘Tom Thumb” courses, 
and Walter McAdams was the purchaser, according to The 
Sun’s account, which continues with a survey of the game’s 
spread and its present financial status: 

In his office in the Chrysler Building, Mr. McAdams hung a 
sign which testifies to the fact that his course has broken the 
record for daily gross receipts. Nine days after it was set up, 


the gate receipts at the ‘‘Tom Thumb” course for the Sunday 
of May 11 totaled $362. From sunup to sunset the fee is 
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thirty-five cents a round; from twilight to sunrise, fifty cents 
—a standard fee the nation over. 

Nevertheless, there are conflicting voices in the general clamor 
of prosperity. A report from one city in the Kast indicates that 
the fad, at least in that place, is short lived. Waning interest 
on the part of the players after the first few rounds was given 
as the reason for the decline for the game. On the other hand, 
the motion-picture companies have seriously considered leasing 
the property adjacent to their theaters for the establishment of 


the midget courses. 


What effect play on the small courses may have on the full- 
sized game is a question, we learn, as we pursue the interest- 
ing account in The Sun: 


Whether the sport will build a new race of golfers is still 
questionable in the minds of many. Sporting-goods dealers 
are all of the same opinion on the subject—namely, that a putter 
will not make a golfer. A few dealers allege that the miniature 
courses with their demands for putters have caused many golf- 
club factories to set aside the manufacture of other clubs in 
favor of the one used exclusively on greens. Other dealers 
deny this, charging that the quality of putters used on the 
small course is poor, and often a reweld- 
ed niblick or driving iron is turned out to 
satisfy the demands of the managers. On — 
the whole, however, the midget courses 
are flourishing. 


Nor were the kids slow to follow in the 
footsteps of their elders. We have men- 
tioned Sidney Schoenbrun’s tiny course 
several times. Here is its story, also told 
in The Sun: 


The Schoenbruns—Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Schoenbrun and their four children, Sid- 
ney, and Jerry, and two smaller ones—live 
in a pleasant little brick and stucco house 
in a pleasant part of the Midwood section 
of Brooklyn. A broomstick and a placard 
printed in straggling red and black letters 
decorates the Schoenbruns’ lawn. 

“‘Wee-Willie Golf-Course. Children, 
le. Adults, 2c. Candy and Soda Can 
Be Bought Inside.” 

Around the side of the house runs a 
cement driveway to the garage, and be- 
tween the garage and the corner of the house is a passageway 
to the back-yard and the Wee-Willie Golf-Course. 

The course was crowded. It takes three persons to crowd it. 
The overflow was sitting on the kitchen steps. 

“‘Wanta play? It’s two cents.” 

Sidney Schoenbrun—thirteen, a good-looking boy, tall and 
heavy for his age—jingled the pennies in his pocket, squared 
his shoulders, and bustled forward, suddenly the man of property 
and business when a possible adult cash customer came in sight. 

But the adult didn’t want to play, even at the bargain rate 
of two cents. He wanted to talk about the Wee-Willie Golf- 
Course—the smallest, he had heard, in all New York. 

“T expect it is. Yes, sir, I wouldn’t be a-tall surprized if this 
is the littlest golf-course in New York!”’ Sid whistled across the 
yard to two boys lying on their backs in the shade of the fence. 

‘““C’mere.” The prone figures stirred. ‘‘It’s my partners,” 
Sid explained. ‘‘I guess they’ll have to be here to listen, if 
we’re going to have a conference. It’s one of the rules—all us 
partners are in on everything.” 


‘Tus partners ‘‘walked briskly up when they saw a stranger 
‘in conference,’”’ we learn, reading on: 


“This is Paul Melcer,”’ Sid explained, ‘‘and Bernard Scherer. 
“Tm telling him about the Wee-Willie golf-course,’’ Sid told 
his partners. 

6 says maybe it’s the smallest one in New York. It’s 
eight feet by twelve feet—I guess that is pretty small. We got 
a four-hole course, mister. And it’s a tough one, all right. 
Look—see that? That’s a water hazard. Barney, you better 
get the sprinkler and fill the water hazard again.” 

“Tt was hard work figurin’ all that out,’’ Paul volunteered. 

“Took us pretty near a whole day to build it,’’ Sid went on. 

“Well, how’s business?” 

“Business is so good I think we’ll have to add another hole. 
Say! You ought to see ’em stand in line at night! Why, last 
night we had twenty-one kids here waitin’ to play.” | 
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A Child’s View of the War 


ATHER was coming to Ypres the 
next day, and Margaret van Crom- 


_‘beke was glad that he would be safe again. 


But father never came. 
_ In those few words we have the tragedy 


of war from a child’s point of view. For if 


adults suffer in wartime, what of the little 
ones? 

Margaret is allowed to tell her story in 
her own words in ‘‘The Little Corner 
Never Conquered” (Macmillan), by John 


van Schaick, Jr. Mr. van Schaick was 


formerly a lieutenant-colonel in the Army, 
and was also American Red Cross Com- 


_ missioner to Belgium. 


Margaret, who wrote her story while the 
conflict still raged, begins simply. ‘‘I am 
alittle Belgian girl, twelve years old, and 
I live with the White Sisters in the Chateau 
of Saussay in France,” she says, and then 
continues: 


Before the war we lived on a little farm 
at Passchendaele in Belgium. I had a 
father, mother, one brother, and five 
sisters. We all worked hard, but very 
happy, together. 

Then one day my father said that the 
Germans were coming and that we must go 
away. We took some bread and started 
on the road to Ypres. My father could 
not go with us, as he wanted to do some 
work. He said he would come to Ypres the 
next day, but the Germans caught him. 

We were very tired that night, and we 
did not have any place to go. Everybody 
was running around in Ypres, and many 
people were going away. After it got dark 
aman told my mother we could stay in his 
barn. There was a little hay, and we slept 
on that. The next day we went to Rening- 
helst, where my aunt lived. She was very 
kind to us, and we lived with her for a year. 
My mother did washing for the soldiers, 


and my sister found some work mending 


uniforms. My two little sisters, my brother 
Jan, and I went to school every day, a little 
way into the country. We often wrote to 
my father, but never had any letter from 
him, or never heard anything about him. 


i all things considered, they were 
happy there until another tragedy occurred. 
Margaret’s little brother was the victim. 
We read: 


Mother always told us not to come along 
the road if the Germans were shelling. She 
said we should go off in the fields and wait 
there. And so many times we were late 
coming home. I was afraid of the shells 


at first, but we got used to them. They 


did not come very often then. But one 
day I stayed at school, and Jan started 


home with another little boy. They were 


just passing the little woods near the vil- 
lage, when a big shell came. They didn’t 
have any time to run. It struck by the 
side of the road near by. And my poor 
little brother was hit by a big piece in the 
neck so that his head was almost taken off. 
The other little boy was hit in the arm, and 
ran home crying. Some men came and 
earried my brother home. When I came, 
mother was sitting by him, and she said, 
“Margaret, you must go away.” 

The next week they took me to Adin- 
kerke, and put me on a train with twenty 
other little girls, and brought me to the 
Colonie Scolaire here at Saussay. 
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You need not be a smoker to have a “‘party-throat”— 
a throat weary from the strain of talking, dusty with 
the heavy fumes of smoke. 


*‘Party-throats” need Lavoris. It is fresh and clean 
and fragrant. It soothes. It refreshes. It washes 
away the smoky taste from your mouth, the irritation 
from your throat—makes them feelexhilaratingly clean. 


Lavoris is good for mouths and throats any time. It 
sweeps clean—gathering up the bits of oral waste, 
the tiny particles of food, coagulating and washing 
away the sticky film which on teeth and tissues har- 
bors germs, carrying out of your mouth and throat 
all the debris opposed to cleanliness and countless 
bacteria which menace health. It also stimulates and 
heals the tissues, thus promoting oral health. 


Use Lavoris twice a day—and “Do As Your Dentist 
Tells You.” 


LAavoris CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Toronto, Canada 


To Members of the Dental and Medical Professions: 


The Lavoris formula being printed on each label, and knowing the 

therapeutic value of these ingredients, you will perceive there is 

ample justification for our calling public attention toits usein that 

phase of mouth and throat prophylaxis concerned with the allevi- 
ation of irritation due to air pollutions. 
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Saving the Wanderers 


ISASTER IN THE DESERT! 
Above the cloudless blue vault of the sky, framing 
a blazing, copperlike sun pouring down its blistering 


heat upon the earth. 


On every hand, for miles and miles, stretches the dry, scorch- 


ing desert. No shade-creating shrub or tree in sight, no human 
habitation, no stream or pool of water. Nothing but sand, sand, 
sand, seemingly stretching away to the ends of the earth. 

Lost in the midst of this desolation is a little band of desperate 
men and women, beleaguered 
by nature in her cruelest mood. 
They look about apprehen- 
sively, as if they could see 
death visibly approaching. 

They are hungry and thirsty, 
but they can neither appease 
their hunger nor quench their 
thirst, for they are eight in 
number, and they have only 
enough food and water to 
take three members of the 
party to the nearest outpost 
of civilization. Five people 
must perish. 

By now you must have 
guessed the location of this 
desert and the identities of the 
people lost in it. This is no 
real desert. It exists only in 
the imagination of Thomas A. 
Edison, or, as some have been 
ill-natured enough to suggest, 
in the imagination of his press 
agent. 

Now do you remember the 


members of the party? They 
are listed thus in the New 
York Hvening World: 

A brilliant scientist, sixty 


years old. Two guides, fifty- 
eight and thirty-two. The scien- 
tist’s wife, interested mainly in 
society matters, thirty-nine. 
Her little son, six. The girl you 
are engaged to marry. Your 
best friend, a young man of 
your own age, who has shown 
great promise in the field of 
science. Yourself. 


New York Evening Post photograph 
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W HICH would you choose Wilber Huston, 


to live and which to die? Give 
your reasons,” Mr. Hdison re- 
cently asked forty-nine boys. They had gathered to take the 
1930 test for the Edison scholarship, which provides four years 
in college at the ‘‘Wizard’s’’ expense. The contest was won by 
Arthur O. Williams, Jr., seventeen, of Hast Providence, Rhode 
Island, a descendant of Roger Williams. Arthur will go to 
Massachusetts Tech, as did Wilber Huston, last year’s winner. 

There were other questions, too, in the examination, some 
capable of more precise answers than this character tester. But 
when the questions were announced, the public and the press, to 
a large extent, forgot them for the fascinating ethical problem. 
Just as Mr. Edison asked the question of the boys, newspapers 
were soon asking it of their readers, friend was asking it of 
friend, and stranger, even, was asking it of stranger. W. O. 
McGeehan, in the New York Herald Tribune, predicts that a 
popular indoor sport next winter will be organizing hypothetical 
desert parties, stranding them, and then deciding whom to save. 


“THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Congratulations from One Who Knows 


right, felicitating Arthur Williams, 
the ordeal of the Edison test means, for he won last year. 
boys are shown with Mr. Edison. 
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in Mr. Edison’s Desert 


It would be interesting to know how the victorious Arthur 
replied to this question, but on the point he preserved a discreet 
silence. Others of the forty-nine brightest boys in the country, 
representing each State and the District of Columbia, were, 


however, willing to tell. Their answers are reported thus in 


the New York Sun: 


There were almost as many different answers as there were 
boys, but one solution was a slight favorite. 

Most of the boys would save: Their boy friends, their faeces 
and the scientist’s six-year-old 
son. 

Only one would save hime 
self. Hewas Robert H. Smith 
of Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

“‘T live in the desert country, | 
and I know what it’s like,’”’ he 
said. “It’s all right to have 
theories about whom you'd 
save, but I know what people 
actually do when they get into 
situations like that on the des- 
ert. They save themselves.” 

Robbin C. Anderson of 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, ree- 
ognized the point of chivalry 
involved. ‘I think it would 
be a point of honor to send out 
the women,’ Anderson said. 
“But I wrote that I didn’t 
think I would do it.”’ 

John W. Alexander of Col- 
orado proved himself a diplo- 
mat. 

“I would save the old scien- 
tist,”’ he said. ‘‘I’d save the 
scientist’s son, too, and my 
young man friend. Then after 
I’d told them they were to go, 
I'd put it up to my friend to 
see that my girl got safely 
out. If he really was my friend, 
he’d do it, too.”’ 

Robert J. Westfall of Elko, 
Nevada, decided that he would 
save the old scientist, the 
young man friend with a 
promising scientific future, and 
the scientist’s boy. ‘The 
scientist would have a chance 
to live a good many years 
and do much more good,” he 
said. ‘‘Look at Edison. He 
is much older than sixty. But 
I thought of the fiancée as 
a possible substitute for my 
young man friend.” 

When tbe scientist’s small 
son was included in the list, 
it was generally for the reason 
that he might have inherited 
his father’s ability as a scien- 
tist. Some omitted him with the explanation that he might die 
on the way out, and one boy wrote that ‘“‘he was too young to 
suffer as adults would suffer, anyway.’ The scientist was 
sometimes omitted on the grounds that no one could tell whether 
he would live much longer. 

The problem of the guides seemed to give the boys trouble. 

Some debated whether it would be necessary to take a guide 
along to get to safety—and if so, which one; the young fellow, 
who would be strongest, or the older one, who might have had 
more experience. 

Young Smith, the New Mexico boy, chose to take himself, his 
fiancée, and the scientist’s son out of the desert. James H. 
Compton, Jr., of Kansas, selected the younger of the guides, the 
friend, and the girl. 

““Women and children first,’’ said Charles V. Larriol of Mary- 
land. ‘‘The wife, the fiancée, ‘and the little boy.” 


realizes what 
The 


Son some more mature minds were put to work on the 
“‘teaser.”” Dr. George H. Sherwood, director of the American — 
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Museum of Natural History, for example, 
said, as quoted by the New York Evening 
World: 


Presumably, if any one is to reach civiliza- 
tion at all, there must be one guide selected 
for the trip. If the two guides were 
equally effective, I should select the 
younger man as _ probably possessing 
the greater stamina. Under such cir- 
-cumstances, there is no doubt in my 
mind but that the leader should remain. 
There is little probability that the son 
could stand the hardship. He would be 
too poor a risk. His mother probably 
would not wish to be separated from him, 
and it would not be advisable to separate 
them. I should not select the scientist 
of sixty, since presumably most of his 
work would have been achieved. I should 
select the young scientist, not because 
he was my best friend but because of his 
promise to the scientific world, and I 
should select the young girl whom I was 
engaged to marry. f 


ow natural inquiry at this point is: 
What does Mr. Edison say? Well, there is 
no full answer to that, but the New York 
Times does quote the inventor to this 
effect: 


“One thing is sure,’ said Mr. Edison. 
“You'd have to have a guide to get out. 
He’s got to be saved. He’d probably be an 
Indian.” 

He implied that the leader of the 
expedition need not necessarily sacri- 
fice himself. 

““He’s not lke the captain of a ship at 
sea,”’ he said. 

He was prest for the identity of those 
he would send to safety. 

“*T haven’t thought enough about it,” 
he answered. ‘‘I only wanted to see how 
the boys would react. I’m not one of the 
judges. I’ve read many of the papers, 
but not all of them.”’ 

And that was as far as he would go on 
that subject. 


‘T were has been some editorial tendency 
to criticize this question on the ground 
that it presents a problem no one can 
‘solve until he is actually faced by it. More 
than one journal asks, with the Green- 
ville Piedmont, ‘‘Would Mr. Edison’s 
own answer (which he discreetly omits) 
be any better than the answer of the 
average, thoughtful, intelligent, consci- 
entious individual?’”’ Others have em- 
ployed the question to psychoanalyze the 
inventor, and still others devote them- 
selves to poking fun at it. The New York 
Daily News tells us that the boys had quite 
a tendency to save the elderly scientist, 
and then observes with good-natured 
sarcasm: ‘‘They were in a contest being 
conducted by an aged scientist. They 
all wanted to win. It’s highly impolitic 
to advocate leaving aged scientists to 
perish in deserts when you’re a guest of an 
aged scientist. After all, it was Mr. 
Edison’s party.’”’ While the Louisville 
Times is inclined to feel that the inventor 
had ‘‘an eye to the gallery,’’ and suggests 
that ‘‘perhaps Mr. Edison acquired his 
style as an interrogator from the news- 
paper boys who on each of his birthday 


the ladies with coldly analytical eyes. 
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anniversaries propound questions to him 
on slips of paper.” The fact that the 
elderly scientist’s society-loving wife fared 
rather poorly in the hypothetical rescue 
causes the New Haven Journal-Courier to 
discuss what it deems a sociological trend, 
the logical result, it believes, of feminism, 
saying: 5 

The boys, asked obliquely to evaluate a 
given group of human lives, with some- 
thing like unanimity decided to let this 
lady out. 

Now we submit that that’s a departure 
from what boys of an earlier age would 
have decided. While we are a little sus- 
picious of this question, because we scent 
the hand of a very shrewd publicity expert 
in it, it does raise an interesting point. For 
what it shows is that the modern young 
man is getting longer on sanity, shorter on 
chivalry. 

The two never did mix very well. 
Chivalry was the gesture men made for the 
denials they inflicted upon what in those 
quaint days was seriously referred to as 
the weaker sex. Our complaint with the 
new woman has been all along that she 
wanted the new rights, but wasn’t willing 
to give up the old privileges. She not 
alone demanded the chance to come into 
a man’s office and compete with him on 
equal terms; when she took his job away 
from him in open competition she wanted 
him to take off his hat, bow, kiss her hand, 
offer her his arm, and escort her to his late 
sanctum with a flourish. 

The Edison boys now serve notice that 
the women who have asked equality will 
get just that. No more mooning about 
the gentler sex for them. They’ll look at 
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Ax to Heywood Broun, that doughty 
candidate for Congress, writing in his 
column, ‘‘It Seems to Me,” in the New 
York Telegram, it appears that ‘‘the query 
reveals far more of the quality of Mr. 
Edison’s mind than it will ever unearth 
out of any of his applicants.”? Says this 
writer further: 


Observe the way in which ‘“‘science”’ 
crops up again and again in the desert 
problem. Thomas Edison is not, in the 
strict sense of the word, a scientist. He is 
an inventor, which is quite a different 
thing. No broad principles of physical 
or chemical truth have been established by 
him. He is much too practical and in- 
sufficiently imaginative to be a scientist. 
His genius lies in applying general prin- 
ciples worked out by others to concrete 
problems. It would be silly to deny the 
enormous usefulness of such a type of 
person. But Edison himself would trade 
it al for the status of scientist. The bulbs 
and the phonographs and all the rest he 
would throw into the discard if only he 
could have been an FKinstein. 

In the matter of human relationships, 
he is abysmally ignorant. His indiffer- 
ence and contempt for women is colossal. 

The chief factor which should arouse 
the ire of all women’s organizations in 
America is the delineation of the younger 
woman in the party. She is set down 
simply as “‘the girl you are engaged to 
marry.”’ We will never know whether 
she was of scientific, artistic, or business 
turn of mind. Mr. Edison has felt that a 
complete identification lay in the fact that 
some good man had offered her a chance to 
bear his name. 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
PRESCRIBE IT 


— MEN WHO KNOW FACES 


Precision Steel 
protects faces. 


‘TY ESEARCH men in our laboratory 

prefer the new Valet blade because 
its keen, smooth shaving edge is easier on 
the face.”—Dziebold Safe Lock Company, 
GUIDO A 


Diebold steel craftsmen recognize in the 
new Valet blade their own precision 
standards. The triple-hardened Valet steel 
is finished to a micro-perfect edge of 
marvelous keenness. Dermatologists 
prescribe the Valet for correction of skin 
troubles caused by harsh shaving. 


The Valet blade is made exclusively for 
the Valet AutoStrop—the only razor that 
does not require removal of the blade for 
stropping, shaving or cleaning. Protect 
your skin by shaving with the new Valet 
blade in the Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
656 First Ave., New York 


Also Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 


The new blade can be identified by the word 
“Valet” cut through the steel. 


Tre NEW VALET 
AutoStrop BLADE 


INVESTMENTS 
The Oil Companies in the Tire Field 


HE DECISION OF FIVE BIG OIL COMPANIES to 

enter the tire-selling field through their service stations, 

and the probability that other giant corporations will 
follow them, is seen by the press as an important step in the cen- 
tralization of ‘‘big business,’ which ‘‘is expected to have a 
wide effect not only in the gasoline field, but also among the dis- 
tributors of automobile accessories.” 

The tires will be handled through the thousands of filling 
stations maintained by the companies. Cut rates will be offered, 
along with free service and a guaranty. Thus the oil companies, 
we read, are going into competition with garages, and also with 
the mail-order houses, whose business in tires is said to have 
exceeded $50,000,000 in the last year. 

The companies involved in this new plan, notes the New York 
Times, ‘‘serve a vast territory in the United States and the whole 
of Canada.’’ ‘They are the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, the Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania, the Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana, the Imperial Oil Company of Canada, 
and the Beacon Oil Company, which is said to have entered the 
field experimentally fifteen months ago. 

“Service stations of these companies,” we read further, “‘dot 
the roads of the whole of New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
the whole of Canada.” 

Announcement of the move was made by F. H. Bedford, Jr., a 
director of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. Reading 
further: 


The decision of the oil interests to go into the tire business, 
Mr. Bedford said, was fostered by the success of the mail-order 
houses, which, of late years, have been doing a huge business, 
particularly in the less densely populated sections of the coun- 
try. He estimated the annual tire business of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company alone at between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000. 

From the view-point of the gasoline distributors, however, 
the most important consideration in determining upon the new 
policy had been that it offered an opportunity to reduce overhead 
expenses in the operation of the filling stations. 

‘‘The mail-order houses have been free of the burden of ad- 
vertising and maintaining sales facilities,’ he declared. ‘‘This 
has enabled them to undersell the service garages, which have 
in the past been the chief distributing points for tires. We have 
decided to take advantage of the facilities which we already 
have, and at the same time aid the business of our filling stations.” 

The tires will be priced to undersell the ‘‘standard advertised’”’ 
brands such as are handled by garages, but will sell at a slightly 
higher price than those distributed through mail-order houses, 
he declared. The oil companies plan to offset the additional 
price, however, by a policy of free service in placing a new tire on 
the rim or the wheel, and by a system of guaranties. 


As a result of this new move, a hot controversy has developed 
in both the petroleum and rubber industries, says the New 
York Herald Tribune. ‘‘In rubber-manufacturing circles,” it 
adds, “‘opinion appears to be about evenly divided as to whether 
the selling of rubber products by the oil companies on a large 
scale will be a benefit or a detriment to the rubber business as a 
whole.” 

In the oil industry, those who disapprove such a step hold the 
opinion that “‘loss of business in oil and gasoline may result 
through incurring the animosity of garage operators and other 
retailers of tires who buy large supplies of petroleum products.” 

What will the outeome be? Some commentators view the 
development as a direct fight between the oil companies and the 
mail-order houses, and in this connection the Charlotte Observer 
believes the former will have one advantage in that ‘‘they place 
the tires on the rims free of charge.” ‘The small dealer,” says 
the New Haven Journal-Courier, ‘‘harried hither and thither 
by the giants that encompass him, is finding it more difficult every 
day to keep his head above the tide.” 


AND FINANCE 


Our Immigrants’ Homing Dollars 


HE FLOOD OF MONEY pouring from the United 
States to other countries in the form of immigrant 
remittances has reached ‘‘a more stable and normal level 


after the abnormal conditions obtaining in the immediate post- 
war years.’’ 

But even to-day, the amount sent abroad annually by our 
millions of alien or former alien wage-earners is tremendous. 
For the last ten years the total is estimated at no less than four 
billion dollars, we are told by George E. Anderson, in an article 
in the New York Herald Tribune: 


This item is not only of importance because of its actual 
volume, which at present appears to average about $250,000,000 
a year gross, but also because of the fact that it is a direct cash 
payment for which there is no monetary return—not even that 
cultural return which is sometimes associated with the expendi- 
tures of the American tourist abroad. From the standpoint of 
banking and finance the item is important inasmuch as it repre- 
sents a movement of money in which there is no back-wash or 
counter-current. Such payments represent no service, no com- 
modity movement, no investment on which a return can be 
expected. They are outright gifts, a direct drain upon the 
country’s cash resources. .. . 

There is no certainty as to just what the total of these re- 
mittances from the United States really is. Estimates from 
time to time by various authorities and from year to year under 
varying international eccnditions range all the way from $700,000,- 
000 in 1920, which is accepted by all authorities as the year of the 
greatest export of cash on this account, to the estimate of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the last statement 
of the balance of international payments of $247,000,000 for 
1929. It is fairly certain, however, that the estimates for earlier 
years were too high, and that the estimates for the last few years 
have been too low. However, it is fairly certain that in the last 
ten years these remittances have approximated a gross total of 
about $4,000,000,000, or an average of something like $400,- 
000,000 a year—an average movement far in excess of average 
gold movements, and, in the year of lowest volume, much in 
excess of American receipts on account of principal and interest 
of the war debts. There has undoubtedly been a more or less 
marked decrease in these remittances for several years, but the 
change in the last two or three years has been comparatively slight. 


alee give us an idea of how this money is divided among the 
various countries, Mr. Anderson cites these estimates for 1929: 


Remittances of $46,170,000 to Italy, which heads the list; 
$25,269,000 to Greece; $22,500,000 to China; $18,140,000 to 
Poland; $13,000,000 to Canada; $11,679,000 to the Irish Free 
State; $10,500,000 to Czecho-Slovakia; $10,000,000 each to Ger- 
many and Russia; $9,380,000 to Sweden; $8,672,000 to Mexico; 
$7,825,000 to the United Kingdom, and $6,915,000 to Japan. 
All other countries listed took less than $5,00@,000 each during 
the year. 

The estimates for some of these countries are believed to be 
much too low. That for China is much below the estimates 
made by bankers and others familiar with the surprizing volume 
of funds flowing to China, which in some years is known to have 
exceeded $100,000,000 silver currency. 

The present low rate of silver and of silver exchange has 
stimulated remittances to Chinain the last fifteen months, so 
that the present volume is reported to approach the maximum 
record. There has also been an increase in remittances to Spain 


and several other European countries and to Mexico, caused 
by favorable exchange rates. 


1 reese out that “‘there is a constant increase in the number 
of persons in the United States likely to remit earnings to their 
home lands,”’ due to immigration, Mr. Anderson adds that ‘‘on 
the other hand, the tendency is for the remittances of each alien 
to decline from year to year as home ties are gradually weakened, 
as relatives arrive in the United States to join them, and especially 
as economic conditions in Europe and other parts of the world 
have gradually improved.” He concludes: 


The two tendencies will probably offset each other so that the 


net result will remain more or less about the same total re- 
mittances for some years to come. . 
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THE INDUSTRY OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


ODERN civilization, with its need for quick dis- 
patch of news and views, is served by a great 
publishing industry far reaching in its usefulness 
and influence. Few commodities have so large a 
market as magazines and newspapers. Few ser- 
vices are so necessary to man’s cultural and intellec- 
tual progress. 

Last year, it is estimated that the twenty-eight 
million families of this country purchased and read 
over forty-four million daily newspapers —morning 
and evening— and on Sunday twenty-nine million 
papers were circulated, about one in each family. In 
addition, the combined circulation per issue of mag- 
azines totaled 120 million — an average approxi- 


mately, of one for every person in the United States. 


The growth in circulation of newspapers and 


magazines during the past decade has been rapid, 
going hand in hand with a large and steady in- 
crease in advertising volume from which their rev- 
enues are largely derived. 


The tendency toward larger units in this industry, 
resulting from growth, consolidations and chain en- 
terprises, requires large capital resources. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. has taken an important part in the 
financing of newspaper and magazine properties— 
performing a service both to the industry and to in- 
vestors seeking safe and remunerative employment 
of their surplus funds. How securities originating in 
various fields of investment are investigated prior to 
purchase and recommendation to our clientele, is set 
forth in our booklet, Choosing Your Investment House. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Every Wednesday evening 
you may increase your § 
knowledge of sound invest- 
ment by listening to the 
Old Counsellor on the 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 
THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
7 P. M. Central Standard Time 
6 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 
5 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gram. Broadcast over a 
Coast to Coast chain of 
37 stations associated with 


National Broadcasting Co. « Daylight Saving Time—one hour later 
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The World’s 35,000,000 Cars 


“2 NE OF THE MOST STRIKING DEVELOPMENTS 
of modern civilization” is this ‘“‘vast cavaleade of 
progress”—the present world total of 35,000,000 

automobiles, or one for every fifty-five persons. 

This represents an increase of 3,092,826 in a single year. 
Of these millions of cars, 88.4 per cent. are of American man- 


ufacture. 

The United States alone has 26,653,450 motor-vehicles, or 
one for every 4.5 persons. 

These important facts stand out in an article on the motor- 
vehicle world census appearing in Commerce Reports of the United 
States Department of Commerce. Wherein we read: 


The world’s ownership of automobiles passed the 35,000,000 
mark during 1929, according to the annual world census of the 
Automotive Division. Reports covering 157 different nations, 
possessions and dependencies show a total of 35,127,398 pas- 
senger-cars, trucks, and buses registered throughout the world on 
January 1, 19830—an increase of 3,092,826 vehicles, or 9 per cent. 
over the total registered at the beginning of 1929. This vast 
cavaleade of progress operating on the streets and highways of 
the world is larger by 155 per cent. than it was in 1922 when the 
world registrations totaled 12,530,416. 

The enormous increase in number of automobiles in the world 


during the last few years, one of the most striking developments . 


of modern civilization, can easily be translated into terms of 
economic progress. 

The slow-moving conveyance of yesterday has been sup- 
planted by the mobile, efficient, and sturdy motor-vehicle, and 
the movements of man and commodities have been expedited 
to a degree impossible under other conditions. This far-flung 
fleet of more than 35,000,000 automobiles is not only contribu- 
tive to the world’s material progress; it is making necessary the 
building of better roads, and enabling the people of the world 
to meet and know each other. Nations and tribes that were 
strangers a few years ago are being brought together. The auto- 
mobile has become not only a producer of wealth and a conve- 
nience, but also an instrument of international enlightenment— 
dispelling the clouds of ignorance which have prevented better 
understanding among the peoples of the world. 

At the beginning of 1930 there was one automobile for every 
fifty-five persons in the world, assuming a world population of 
1,949,000,000. A year before the ratio was one to sixty-one. 
The latest census shows that there is one motor-vehicle to every 
4.5 inhabitants of the United States as compared with a ratio of 
one to 4.87 a year before. Outside the United States the ratio is 
one to every 216 persons, whereas at the beginning of 1929 it 
was one to 247. 

Once more Canada and New Zealand tied for second place in 
ratio of cars to population, each with one to every eight persons. 
Australia again ranked third with a ratio of one to ten, and Mo- 
naco was fourth with one to every sixteen inhabitants. Yemen, 
in southwestern Arabia, had only one car for every 104,166 
persons; Ethiopia (Abyssinia) one for every 17,781; and Afghan- 
istan, one for every 17,778. 


Oh soe pointing out the relatively high motorization of some 
countries ‘‘and the equally important fact that dozens of coun- 
tries still have a relatively small proportion of motor-vehicles 
to population,” suggesting the existence of ‘‘many markets of 
potential importance,” the article continues: 


The information disclosed in this annual world automotive 
survey becomes more important and significant each year, for, 
in addition to its factual value, the census tells the story of the 
steady penetration and almost universal acceptance of the motor- 
vehicle. From subarctic Iceland, with its more than 1,200 auto- 
mobiles, to tropical Ethiopia, with its 568, and from east to west 
around the world, there has spread a highly organized distribu- 
tion system which transfers the vehicle from the factory to the 
owner, whether he be in London or Paris, or in a native town in 
Africa or the Orient. World motorization is no longer a prophecy 
for the future but a reality of the present. The doctrine of 
motor-transportation has found acceptance in Afghanistan, the 
Kongo, Madagascar, Oman, and Tonga, as well as in larger and 
more highly developed countries. . . . 

The present census reveals that registrations of all types of 
automobiles in continental United States number 26,653,450, 
or more than three times those registered in all foreign and non- 
contiguous countries. In the United States alone were 78 per 
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cent. of all passenger-cars registered in the world, and 62 per 
Second in total registrations. 


cent. of all commercial vehicles. 
comes France, then England, and Canada. In the inclusive list 
of countries possessing automobiles the Sultanate of Oman in 
southeastern Arabia and the British colonial island of Bermuda, 
each with only ten registrations, tied for last place; the Solomon 
islands had only fourteen; and Yemen, also in Arabia, only 


twenty-four. 


Altho some commentators fear that our tariff will bring retalia- 


tive measures against our motor manufacturers by foreign coun- — 


tries, others are confident that nothing can prevent a “‘notable 
revival” of trade in motor-cars and trucks. As the Troy Times 
observes: 

~ Having attained such leadership in this industry, the United 
States is likely to hold it, and growing demand in other countries, 


and constant need of replacement of vehicles at home will prob- 
ably keep American production at high level in the coming years. 


How Swaraj Swats American Trade 


HAT INDIA is heading for a big economic crash, if the 
present political disturbances continue to unsettle business, 
is the firm opinion of the British-owned Bombay News. 

The Associated Press dispatch from Bombay that carries the 
prediction also points out that this may well furnish food for 
thought in this country. For American trade, we read, has been 
seriously hit by the business slump brought about by the Swaraj, 
or independence movement, and the subsequent boycott. 

It seems that ‘‘the chief sufferers have been the automobile 
industry and shippers of various kinds of machinery.’’ Accord- 
ing to this dispatch from Bombay: 


The Nationalists’ boycott is directed against British goods in 
particular, but all foreign firms doing business in different parts 
of the country are feeling its effects. 

Enormous losses have resulted. Japan’s trade in cotton goods 
also was hard hit, not only by Mahatma Gandhi’s campaign to 
stimulate homespuns, but also by the 5 per cent. Indian prefer- 
ential tariff which, importing agents say, works in Great Britain’s 
favor. 

Business men believe that in a short time the automobile as 
well as the cotton-yarn and -piece-goods business will be in the 
doldrums, owing to Indian unrest. 

During 1929 there were shipped from the United States and 
Canada 15,000 trucks and 12,000 private cars for the Indian 
trade. This average continued until last month, when business 
began its decline. In May, 1929, 459 cars were sold in Bombay 
presidency, while in May, 1930, but 284 cars were sold, and ob- 
servers say indications point to June figures far below May’s. 


“Cash-and-Carry”’ Spreading 


HE BETTER TO MEET the competition of the chain 

stores, the Independent Grocers’ Alliance—the organiza- 
tion’s name is self-explanatory—is advising its members to 
adopt the cash-and-carry and self-service systems. The New 
York World tells us that some two thousand of the members of 
the Alliance have already complied with the request, and most 
of the others are expected to do so. Comments The World: 


The Alliance has made the interesting discovery that the aver- 
age purchase is actually larger when the customers wait on 
themselves; with free access to the shelves they seem to find the 
goods more tempting, or perhaps they do not arouse the same 
degree of sales resistance in themselves that a clerk may do. 

If the average purchase is larger, it is also effected at less cost 
to the store. Under the old style of merchandising, the expenses 
of selling and delivery tend to increase with the volume of the 
business, but with self-service the expense ratio declines as the 
volume of sales increases. 

There will always be a place for the store with its service and 
delivery system, but the self-service store is a useful variant 
which will contribute to reducing the present high cost of merchan- 
dise distribution. 

It will exist alongside the service and delivery store just as the 


cafeteria exists beside the regular restaurant. In each casé there : 


is plenty of room for both. 


Re US. bo 23) 93:0 
The Vast Van Sweringen Holdings 


RGANIZATION and control of three 
important holding companies, the 
addition of the Missouri-Pacific to their 
Eastern railroad acquisitions, reported 
efforts of the Van Sweringen brothers to 
buy into the Western Pacific to complete 
a transcontinental railway system—all 
these things lead The Wall Street Journal to 
reflect on the tremendous scope of the coms 
panies under the control of the Clevelanders. 
The recently organized Van Sweringen 
Corporation, which issued $30,000,000 


worth of bonds to the public, is tied in by- 


stock ownership with its predecessors, the 
Chesapeake Corporation and the Alle- 
ghany Corporation. 

The Van Sweringens have utilized the 
holding-company device to the utmost. 
As we read in The Wall Street Journal: 


Securities possest by the various holding 
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holding companies, of various real estate 
properties in the new Cleveland Union 


Railroad Terminal area. 


The following table of Van Sweringen 
holdings is presented by The Wall Street 


J ournal : Number Controlled Per 
common by Van cent. 
shares Sweringen 
outstdg. compames control 

Chesapeake & Ohiocommon.. 1,482,855 3 $814,600 } 55.0 

. + : 93 

Erie Railroad common....... 1,511,167 9366.00 
§215,000 } 38.5 

b244,200 

Pere Marquette common..... 450,460 §42,400 } 68.0 

19,500 
Nickel Platecommon........ t 33,087 gf 67,100 49.6 
Missouri Pacific common... . . 828,395 §522,600 63.1 


issouri Paci 1001: §216'500 
Missouri Pacific cv. bonds. . . .$46,392,000 g924°000'000 51.7 


Pittston Co neat iusto Cen, Ante 1,075,100 §117,000 10.9 
Kansas City Southerncom.... 299,599 §106,100 35.4 
*Lehigh Coal & Navigation... 1,928,800 §33,546 1.7 
{B.R.& P.common......... 105,000 §98,047 93.4 
Wheeling & Lake Erie com... . 337,694 c168,000 49.7 
Wheeling & Lake Erie pfd.... 102,126 c14,800 14.5 


Wheeling & Lake Erie pr. lien. 118,826 c115,193 97.0 
1,7 


Chesapeake Corp........... 99,745  §1,267,800 70.4 
Atchisoncommon........... 2,416,293 §8,500 0.35 
New York Central........... 4,637,086 §7,215 0.15 
Great Northern.........%.. 2,495,400 §11,500 0.46 
Virginia Transportation Co... Peandvaec b237,934 d... 
Alleghany Corp............ 4,152,540 eA 
Van Sweringen Corp......... 1,744,800 jee: ee 


¢ : G a hae ots Buffalo, Rochester & 
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1924 1925 1926: 1927 1928 
companies and railroad companies give the 
Van Sweringens majorities in the common 
stocks of Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Mar- 
quette, and Missouri Pacific Railroad; 
practically 50 per cent. of the Nickel Plate 
common stock, and more than 35 per cent. 
of the common stocks of Erie and Kansas 
City Southern. 

The Van Sweringen companies also have 
minority interests in the Pittston Company, 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation, Atchison, New 
York Central, and Great Northern. 

Through the Nickel Plate, control of 
more than 50 per cent. of th» stock of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie is held, but the vot- 
ing shares are held in trust by the Governor 
of the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank 
pending determination by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the final 
allocation of the road in consolidation 
proceedings. 

Most of Alleghany’s holdings in Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh are under contract 
for sale to the Baltimore & Ohio. 

More than 50 per cent. of the common 
~ stock of the Alleghany Corporation which 
remains the keystone, is controlled by Van 
Sweringen interests. 

Through personal holding companies, 
the Van Sweringen brothers also are 
understood to possess important minority 
interests in certain of the roads in which 
the Alleghany Corporation is shown to 
hold somewhat less than 50 per cent. 
of the stock. 


All of the common stock of the new Van 
Sweringen Corporation is held by the 
organizers. 

The earnings are to come from the cor- 
-poration’s ownership, directly or through 


ee a ee ee 


HAS AFFECTED WHEAT PRIcES 


* 
ScALE RIGHTS, 
e 
e 


1929 


Chesapeake Corporation. §By Alle- 
; ghany. a By Virginia Transportation. 
4 75 b By Chesapeake & Ohio. c By Nickel 
Plate. d Nearly 100 per cent. e More 
70 than 50 per cent. held by Van Swerin- 
gen interests. f 100 per cent. by or- 
5 ganization. 
Alleghany Corporation 
60 has arranged to acquire 
additional Missouri Pacific 
W stock, so that it now con- 
50 trols more than 50 per 
fy cent. of the combined 
> common and _ preferred 
shares. 


2° 
e 


1950 


Why Cheap Silver Cheapens 
Wheat 


WO price phenomena that attract 

world-wide attention are the very low 
price of wheat and the world-wide decline 
in the value of silver. 

This is a great deal more than a coinci- 
dence, one statistical observer is inclined 
to think. 

The Cambridge Associates of Boston 
have prepared a chart, here reproduced, 
which shows that in recent years, ‘‘not 
only major but even minor movements 
have synchronized between these two 
commodities to an extraordinary degree.” 
And we are told that ‘‘the reason is not 
far to seek”’: 


The great centers of population in the 
world are located, as every one knows, in 
the Orient. 

While these people do not depend on 
wheat for subsistence to quite the same 
extent that we of the Occident do, it is 
nevertheless a fact that this grain does 
play a large part in the lives of the people 
of India and other parts of the Orient. 

Therefore, when silver, which is their 
standard, goes down, their buying power 
is seriously affected, since wheat is pro- 
duced almost exclusively in countries on a 
gold standard. Therefore, a large part 
of the potential wheat-buying strength of 
the world is pitched at a considerably lower 
key, and the great wheat countries of the 
world—notably the United States, Canada 
and Russia—are faced with a surplus. 


1 Safety of Principal. 
2 Certainty of Income. 
3 Substantial Rate of Interest. 


4 High Borrowing Value. 
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5 Exemption from California Taxes. 
6 Convertibility. 
7 No Fluctuation in Value. 
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As a means of ren- 
dering service to the 
investor, we main- 
tain an Investment 
Advisory Service. 
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- AIVIENE#"*2 THEATRE 


and CULTURAL subjects for personal development—Stage, Teach- 
ing, Directing—Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, Vocal, Screen, 
Musical Comedy, Elocution. Stock Theatre and Platform appear- 


ances while learning. For Catalog 3 apply L. ELY, Sec’y, 
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., New York. 


TEMPLE 
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PHILADELPHIA 


A 2c stamp, no more, will Wwo RTH 


carry to you the 16 p. book- 

let “Causes of Business Depression’ 
by Henry George, American philosopher, . 
economistand humanity lover, whose Progress 
and Poverty appears in all European languages. 
Open your mind to a great Truth, and find 
the cure as well as the preventive of Unem- 
ployment, Poverty, Crime. All Georgist books 
sold without profit. Ask for list. 


Robert Schalkenbach foundation 
9 Park Place, New York City 


Abilene, Kans —Bert’s Book Store. 

Adrian, Mich.—Fisher’s Bookstore. 

Akron, O.—M. O’Neil Co.; Robinson’s. 

Albany, N. Y.—R. Fred Clapp, Inc.; John 
Skinner; Jos. Green; Brundige’s Lavender 
Book Shop; Stetson-Fisk, Inc.; W. M. 
Whitney & Co. 

Albuquerque, New Mex.—Strong’s Book 
Store; New Mexico Book Store; Baptist 
Book Concern. 

Allentown, Pa—Shafer’s; Hess’s; Art & Book 
Shop. 

Altoona, Pa.—The William F. Gable Co. 

Amarillo, Tex.—Russell & Cockrell. 

Ames, Ia.—Reynolds & Iverson; College Book 
Store; Student Supply Store. 

Anaconda, Mont.—Standard Pub. Co. : 

Anderson, Ind.—Decker Bros.; Cosmopoli- 
tan Book Store. ; 

Annapolis, Md.—George J. Davis. 

Ann Arbor, Mich,—Slater’s; Geo, Weulais 

Appleton, Wis. aap. Mi. Conkey@f—7Co. ; B&tti- 
bone-Peabodgt 6 

Asheville, N@G@= Browne’ ooki@o. 

Atianta, Gale GGle Book Co., Wester Book & 
Stationéey@day Malller’s Book StekegSouth- 
ern Boake @onterm, Davison-Paxon Co.; 
M. Rich &aBross on Baptist Book Store. 

Atlantic City, Medes Womrath & McKee; 
Doubleday D@tan§Booke Shops; E. Beyer. 

Auburn, Ala.— Burton's Bok Store. 

Auburn, N.@i=Wre@ik GA lien; Colwell’s. 

Augusta, Ga==Mimphyiptat’y Co.; White’gs 

Augusta, Me—JgPramk Pierce Store. 

Aurora, Ill—Schickler & Miller. 

Austin, Tex.—Gammell’s Book Sjorej 
M. Scarbrough & Sons; UnivA@orOpy 
Texas Book Store. 

Baltimore, Md.—Hochschild, Kohn ® Coz 
Norman Remington Co.; Spewart a Cop; 
Dulany-Vernay Co.; Smithi§ Books Store; 
Methodist Prot. Book Q@@neerg Siiicas 
Bros.; J. Edw. Richardson@ ©oxy Hiutzler 
Bros.; Peabody Book Shopy£he May Co.; 
Baptist Book Store. 

Bangor, Me.—Dillingham’s Book Store. 

Batavia, N. Y.—Carlton M. \Bleghi 

Battle Creek, Mich.—E. Ci }Risher a Co.; 
Gage’s; Wagner Booke Shoppe: 

Beaumont, Tex.—b. Szafir & Romie 
Bellingham, Wash.—Deerwest@mBubtam (0. ; 
Montague & McHugh; GriggSStaty Go, 

Beloit, Wis.—Bredesen Bros. 

Berkeley, Cal—Associated Studé@atso Books 
Store; Sather Gate Book Shop; Radsten's 
Bancroft Book Store; Campus Text@Be0k 
Exchange. 

Berlin, N. H.—The Book Store. . 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Fowler, Dick & Walker; 
Hills, McLean & Haskins. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Loveman, Joseph & Loeb; 
Webb Book Co.; L. Pizitz Dry Goods Co.; 
Baptist Book Store. 

Bismarck, N. D.—Harris & Co. 

Bloomington, Ill—W. B. Reed & Co. 

Bloomington, Ind—City Book & Music Co. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—Lemkuhl-Shepherd Co. 

Boise, Ida.—Ayres Book Shop, 

Boston, Mass——C. E. Lauriat Company; 
De Wolfe & Fiske Co.; Old Corner Book 
Store; Jordan-Marsh Co.; R. H. White & 
Co.; Book Shop for Boys & Girls; Hall’s 
Book Shop; Methodist Book Concern; 
Personal Book Shop. 

Boulder, Colo.—Greenman Stores Co. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Phillips Book Store. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Mathew’s Bros., Inc.; 
D. M. Read Co.; F. H. Fargo Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Abraham & Straus; 
Loeser’s; Kleinteich’s; Womrath’s 9 stores; 
Rodger’s Book Store. 

Brunswick, Me.—F. W, Chandler & Son. 

Buffalo, N. Y—Ulbrich Co.; J. N. Adam & 
Co.; Adam, Meldrum & Anderson; Besser’s; 
7 W. Edwards & Sons; Gay-Hagen Book- 
shop. ; 

Burlington, Iowa—Gnahn’s Book Store. 

Burlington, Vt.—McAuliffe’s; Univ. Store. 

Butte, Mont.—Calkins Co.; Keefe Bros. 

Cambridge, Mass—Amee Bros.; Phillips 
Harvard Cooperative Society. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.—F. A. DeGraff. 

Canton, O.—The News Exchange Co.; Baer’s. 

Casper, Wyo.—Casper Staty. Co. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia—Holden-Kahler Co.; 
Morris Sanford Co. 

Champaign, Ill—Lloyde’s; Univ. of Ill. Sup- 
ply Store; W. Lewis & Sons; G. C. Willis. 

Charleston, 8. C.—Legerton & Co. 

Charleston, W. Va.—S. Spencer Moore; Ash- 
ton & Major. 

Charlottesville, YVa—aAnderson Bros.; Uni- 
versity Bookstore. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—T. H. Payne & Co.; 
Stapp’s; D. B. Loveman & Co. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—Klein’s. 

Chester, Pa.—Spencer Sta. Co. 

Chicago, Ill_—Marshall Field’s; Brentano's, 
Ine.; A. Kroch Co.; The Boston Store; 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; Davis Dry 
Goods Co.; Riddle & Wunderle Co.; 
Liebeck’s; Economy Book Shop; Geo. M. 
Chandler; Geo. Engleke; Greenwood’s; 
“The Fair”; Univ. of Chicago Bookstore; 
Presbyterian Book Store; The Pilgrim Press; 
Woodworth’s Book Store; Womrath’s Book 
Shops; Walden Book Shops; The Methodist 
Book Concern; Workers Book Store; 
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Doubleday Doran Bookshop; Marshall 
Jackson Co. “ 
Chico, Cal.—Moerke’s Book Store; Chico 

Book & Stationery Co. ¢ 

Cincinnati, O.—Stewart & Kidd Co.; The 
James Book Store; Pounsford Stat’y Co.; 
Pogue’s; The Methodist Book Concern. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—The James & Law Co. 

Cleveland, 0.—Burrows Bros. Co.; Korner & 
Wood Co.; Richard Laukhuff; May Co.; 
Wm. Taylor Sons; University Book Store; 
Halle Bros.; Higbee Book Shop; The § 
Barker Sons Co. 

Cohoes, N. Y.—F. Steenbergh. ; 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—‘‘Grimwoods” ; Pikes 
Peak Book; Stat’y Co.; Their Bookshop. 

Columbia, Mo.—Lucas Bros’; Scott’s; Mis- 
souri Store Co. 

Columbia, Pa.—Kirstein’s. p 

Columbia, 8. C—Bryan Co.; State Book 
Store, Baptist Book Store. 

Columbus, Ga-—The-Wahite Co, 

Golumbus, We-MeCleland &A@o.; Long’s 
Book Store: Colum®ug Beek Exchange; 
Pe R. Dazarus; VarsityfShop; Nitschke 
Paper Co} 

Concapd, N@A@@2Fastmathee. 

Corvallis, Ore-—University Co-op. Store. 

Cumberland, Mdesstiitilt@its; Ankeney Co. 

Dallas, One==J0 Gy tayter 

Dalasi Tex——lamear-« Whitmore; J. D. 
Van Wimele. Sanger Bros.; Schmalzried’s; 
Little Book Shop; Baptist Book Store. 

Danville, Ill—Woodbury Book Co. 

Danville, Va—J. F. Parker & Son. 

Davenport,.la.—Peterson-Harned-Von Maur; 
The Book Shop 

Dayton, O.—Pettibone® McLean Co.; The 
Riker-Kumler Go.y Hverybody’s Bookshop; 
The Elder & Jobniston Go 

Decatur, Ill—Hainési& Bssieks McFadden’s. 

Denver, Colo.—KendnicksBellamiys Co.; Her- 
rick’s; Denver DryW@oeods"@o,; A. T. 
Lewis & Son; KistlepStatys ©o.; Pratt 
Book Store; Publicatiga= Book Store; The 


Bookery; Auditorium 300kstore ; New 
Corner Bookstore. 
Des Moines, Ja—H. Jesse Miller's Book 


Store; L. Oransky &Sons3) Younker’s; 
McNamara Office Supply i@0.9 University 
Book Store; Hyman’s Book Store 

Detroit, Mich—John JV Sheehan Co.; 
Macauley Bros.; J. Weaidsony Co.; Den- 
nen’s; The Methodis# Book @oncern: Cags- 
Detroit Book ShopfMermaid’ Book Shop 

Dubuque la.—C. BePitapatirck; C.F. Cody; 
R oshek’s. 

DulitipeMiiin.—Diluth’ Glass Block Store; 
Arden Book & Print Shop; Fritz Cross Co. 

DurkamyeNee= Booklovers’ Shop; Durham 
Book & Stat’y Co. 

Hast St. Louis, Ill—Baptist Book Store. 

Elgin, Ill—Cowlin’s Book Shop. 

Elkhart, Ind—Timmins Stationery Co. 

Elmira, N. Y.—MacGreevey’s; Derby’s; 
Rubin Bros. 

El Paso, Tex.—Norton Bros. Co. 

Emporia, Kan.—Kckdall & McCarty Book 
& Stat’y Co.; Samuel’s Bookstore. 

Enid, Okla.—Varsity Shop; John J. Vater. 

Erie, Pa.—Erie D. G. Co.; Trask, Prescott & 
Richardson; Erie Book Co. 

Eugene, Ore—University of Oregon Co-op.; 
McMorran & Washburne; Coe Stat’y Co. 

Eureka, Cal—C. O. Lincoln Co. 

Evanston, Ill.—Williams 8. Lord, Inc.; H. E. 
Chandler & Co. 

Evansville, Ind—Smith & Butterfield Co.; 
Fisher’s; Geupel Bros.; Conner’s. 

Fargo, N. D—Commercial Stationers, Inc. 

Flint, Mich.—M. E, Carlton Co.; The Bush 
Catterfield Co. 

Fort Collins, Colo.—Evan’s; Miller’s. 

Ford Dodge, la—Stevens & Hogan Co. 

Fort Smith, Ark—Morrow’s; Boston Store. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Lehman’s; Baade-Keil 
Co.; Wolf & Dessauer. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—E. R. Conner Co.; “The 
Fair”; Bert Barber’s Book Store. 

Fresno, Cal—C. H. Staples; Fresno Book 
Shop. 

Galesburg, Ill—Stromberg & Tenny; Temple 
& Carroll; O. T. Johnson Co. 

Galveston, Tex.—Purdy’s; Qhlendorf’s; Chas, 
Daferner. 

Gary, Ind.—The Tribe of ‘‘ Kyailiinc} 

Geneva, N. Y.—B. W. Scot fiBeek Store. 

Golden, Colo.—F. R. Robiti86n- 

Grand Forks, N. D.—R. B. Griffith. 

Grand Rapids, Mich —Herpolsheimer’s; Smit- 
ter Book Co.; Raymer’s; Trankla’s. 

Great Falls, Mont.—McKee Stat’y Co.; B. W. 
Porter & Co.; Dundas Office Supply Co. 

Greencastle, Ind—Hamilton’s Book Store. 

Greensboro, N. C._—Wills Book & Stat’y Co. 

Greenville, 8S. C—W. H. Houston & Bro. 

Hagerstown, Md.—R. M. Hays & Bro. 

Hamilton, O—H. Wuebbold & Co.; Sta- 
tionery & Office Supply Co. 

Hanover, Pa.—J. W. Fischer & Co. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Aurand’s Old Book Store; 
Cotterel & Co.; Pomeroy’s Inc.; Evangelical 
Book Store; The Bookshop. 

Hartford, Conn.—Witkower’s; G. Fox & Co.; 
Brown, Thompson & Co.; Wise Smith Co. 

Hastings, Nebr.—B. M. Simms. 

Haverhill, Mass.—Mitchell & Co, 

Hays, Kan.—R. 8. Markwell, 


Helena, Mont.—Helena Office Supply Co. 
Hillsdale, Mich.—Hennessey’s Book Shop. 
Holyoke, Mass.—Fitzgerald Book & Art Co. 
Hot Springs, Ark.—Steigler Bros.; Wyatt’s. 
Houston, Tex.—T. Pillot Co.; Parrish’s; Wit 
and Wisdom Bk. Shop; Lamar Bk. Store. 

Huntington, Ind—Barnhart’s. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Cox & Campbell, Inc. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—Book & Art Store, 

Independence, Kan.—A. S. Case. 

Independence, Mo.—H. R. Mills & Son. 

Indianapolis, Ind—W. K. Stewart Co.; L. S. 
Ayres & Co.; Kautz Stat’y Co.; Capitol 
Bookstore. 

Iowa City, Ia.—Univ. Bookstore; Ries’; Wil- 
liams’ Iowa Supply Co. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Corner Book Store; Triangle 
Bookstore; Cornell Co-op. Store; Osborne’s. 

Jaekson, “Michi AN Gra ver 

Jptksor, Miss'—Baptist Bookiptare. 

Jaek$0b vill Fla HAGA SB. Drom Com 
Bapest Book House 

Jacksonville, Ill.—B. F. Lane Co. 

Janesville, Wis——James Sutherland & Son. 

Johnson City, Tenn.—The Office Supply Co. 

Johnstown, Pa—Wm. B. Waters & Bro.; 
Penn, Traffic Co.; H. M. Berkey & Co. 

Joliet, Ill—Henley-Relyea; Joliet Book Co. 

Joplin, Mo.—J. W. King, T. W. Osterloh. 

Junction City, Kan.—Edward H. Shane. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Beecher, Kymer & Pat- 
terson; Gilmore Bros. 

Kankakee, _ Ill.—Kankakee 
Rondy’s Book Store. 

Kansas City, Kan.—Dougherty Stat’y Co.; 
J.C. Rawles & Co.; Tibb’s. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Emery Bird Thayer D. G. 
Co.; Cramer’s; Kansas City Book Exchange; 
Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc.; Fred Harvey; 
Methodist Book Concern; Jones Store Co. 

Klamath Falls, Ore—Underwood’s Pharmacy. 

eee Tenn.—Hill, McTeer Co.; Doll’s; 

iller’s. 


Book Store; 


Sapphire Blue Flexible Fabrikoid Binding 
Gold Lettering and Ornamentation; Weight 3 lbs. 5 oz. Bible 
Paper; Marbled Edges; Indexed; 934 ins. High; 634 ins. Wide 
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The Only Dictionary Awarded the Grand 
Prize (Highest Award) by the Interna- 
tional Jury of Awards at the Sesqut- 
centennial Exposition, Philadelphia. 


Greatest Dictionary Value Ever Offered 


Kokomo, Ind.—W. H. Turner Co.; Sweet’s 
Bookshop. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Hoeschler Bros.; Weis’; 
Williams Office Supply Co. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Southworth’s; Decker Bros. 

Lancaster, O.—Lancaster Bookshop; Gil- 
lespie’s Book Store. 

Lancaster, Pa.—L. B. Herr & Son; Barr’s; 
Ream’s, Ine. 

Lansing, Mich.—J. F. Crotty; Emery-Pratt; 
Michigan School Service, Inc. 

Lawrence, Kan.—University Book Store; 
Rowland’s Bookstore; The Book Nook. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—Kiser’s; Geiger’s 

Lebanon, Pa.—Bollman’s. 

Lewiston, Ida.—Kling’s; Schick & Howe. 

Lewiston, Me.—Berry Paper Co.:; B. Peck. 

Lexingf@n, Rly S288 BIBS distinc. 

Lima, (OBS ShcllSeB ooktbore: 

Lincoli) NWeb.-2Millen Paine: AA Lerpal- 
sheiliier Go, Sbneo = Bet ReStore ;“CSlleze 
Book Store; Co-Operative Bookstore. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Allsopp & Chapple; Gus 
Blass Co.; Baptist Book House. 

Livingston, Mont.—Scheuber’s; Sax & Fryer. 

Logansport, Ind—Seybold D. G. Co.; Neff’s. 

Long Beach, Cal.—J. BE. & K. F. Brown. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Fowler Bros.; C. @. 
Parker; Broadway Dept. Store; “Bul- 
locks”; A. E. Little & Co.; Robinson's; 
H. 8. Crocker Co., Inc.; Rogers Book Shop; 
Lofland’s; The May Company; Campbel 
Book Store; Students Co-op. Store, Univ. 
of California; Co-Op. Univ. of Southern 
California; Schwabacher-Frey; Hollywood 
Book Store; Stationer’s Corporation; O. W. 
Smith; Biola Book Room; Jones Book 
Store, Ine. 

Louisville, Ky.—W. K. Stewart Co.; Kauf- 
man-Strauss Co.; Stewart Dry Goods 
Co.; Baptist Book Concern. 

Lynchburg, Va.—J. P. Bell & Co., Inc. 
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IAEC ERT ERAR Y DIGEST 


His Name Is in This List 


aS 


the English Language! 


An Unequaled Achievement in 


Dictionary Making 


A truly marvelous book of information, being the largest 
and latest abridgment of the colossal Funk & Wagnalls 
Unabridged New Standard Dictionary which cost over 


$1,500,000 to produce! 
IN THE 


HOME 


It is indispensable, taking the burden off parents’ shoulders by giving 
clear answers to the thousand and one questions asked by the young 


IN THE SCHOOL 


_ It is the popular authority with teachers and pupils, its convenient 
size, modernity, and immense scope making an irresistible appeal. 


The Practical Standard Dictionary 
Answers a Million Questions 


folks. 


New from Cover to Cover 


The Funk & Wagnalls Practical 
Standard Dictionary defines the very 
newest words and phrases in our lan- 
guage, such as audiometer, Dail Eireann, 
Fascist, robot, spumone, television, milline, 
radiophone, synura, vactuphone, vitamin, 
etc. It brings to you the very newest 
meanings of old terms and brings you 
dowa-to-the-minute information on all 
the changes taking place in our language. 


Contains 2,500 Illustrations 


And these illustrations really illustrate 
—they.- mean something. Prepared by 
skilled artists, accurate to the finest 
detail, and passed upon by experts in 
various sciences and arts, they bear the 
stamp of authority. 


A Dictionary That Answers 
Every Purpose 


in business offices, in 
teachers, doctors, law- 
yers, writers—for public speakers, stu- 
dents, men of affairs—for club women, 
business women, society women, and 
women directing home _ affairs—for 
parents who are training their children 
in that priceless accomplishment, the 
correct use of our language—for all who 
speak, read, or write English, or who 
desire to do so, this volume will prove a 
never-failing guide of sterling worth. 


In schools, 
homes—for 


Ideal for Gift-Giving 


The Practical Standard Dictionary 
measures up to the highest standards of 
beauty and impressiveness as a gift. In 
addition, this authoritative book will be 
in daily use among those to whom you 
give it, and thus will prove a constant 
reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Highly Endorsed 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Chancellor 
New York University, New York: “A 
marvel of condensation, range, and up- 
to-dateness.’’ 


P. E. Campbell, A.B., LL.D., President 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon: 
“More nearly meets the needs of the 
average person than any dictionary I 
have seen before.”’ 


Arnold Bennett, Famous Noveltst: 
“The work I consult most often (twice 
or thrice daily) is Funk & Wagnalls 
Practical Standard Dictionary."’ 


Marvelous Value 


Think of it! This matchless diction- 
ary—the newest, and the _ largest 
abridged dictionary published—for a 


total of only $6.26 (carriage prepaid), 
bound in Flexible Fabrikoid, printed on 
Bible paper from new clear type. With 
thumb-notch index! Don't delay! 
your order in at once. 


Get 


OTHER BINDINGS OF THE SAME GREAT BOOK: 


BIBLE PAPER EDITION 
Size 634 x 94% x 134 Inches 
Full Flexible Leather, gilt edge paper, boxed, $7.50, net; post-paid, $7.76 
Cloth, $5, net; post-paid, $5.26 
REGULAR PAPER EDITION 
Size 744 awe x 3 Inches 


Buckram, $6, net; post-paid, $6.3: 


Cloth, $5, net; post-paid, $5.34 


Sold at all Bookstores or Order Direct on Coupon in Corner 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Lynden, Wash.—Y. H. Tromp. 

Lynn, Mass.—R. 8. Bauer Co.; Jerry Cos- 
tello; T. W. Rogers Co. 

Macon, Ga.—J. W. Burke. i 

Madison, Wis.—University Cooperative Co.; 
Moseley Book Co.; Brown Book Shop; 
Hawthorne Book Shop. 

Manhattan, Kan.—Endacott’s Book Store. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—J. Bigel & Sons; Fechter’s. 

Marion, O.—Chas. G. Wiant. 

Marshfield, Ore.—Coos Bay Stat’y. Co, 

_ Marysville, Cal—G. W. Hall. _ 
McMinnville, Ore—Harper Jamieson, 
Memphis, Tenn.—Clarke’s; Taylor’s; Lowen- 

stein’s; The New Bry’s. 
Miami, Fla.—Burdine’s; Cromer-Cassel’s. 
t C zen’s Book Store. 


Ons Mil d z 


; Grek 0. ‘ 

Di ateepolis, Minn.—Power’s; _ Dayton’s; 
Mabel Ulrich’s Book & Print Shop; Don- 
aldson’s; Augsburg Pub.° House; Farn- 
ham’s; Miller-Davis Co. 

Missoula, Mont.—Office Supply Co. : 

Mobile, Ala.—L. Hammel Co.; Reiss’. 

Modesto, Cal.—The L. M. Morris Company. 

Moline, Il.—Carlson Bros., Inc. | 

Monmouth, Ill.—Wirtz’s; McQuiston’s. 

Montgomery, Ala.—‘‘Fair.” 

Moscow, Ida.—R. Hodgins. 

Muncie, Ind.—C. A. Penzel. 

Muskegon, Mich.—Daniel’s; Seeger’s. 

Muskogee, Okla.—Chicago Book Store. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Presbyterian Book Store; 
Lamar & Whitmore; Zibart Bros.; Mill’s; 
Baptist Book Store. 

Newark, N. J.—L. Bamberger & Co.; Hahne 
& Co.; Baker Printing Co.; Grover Bros. 

Newark, O.—T. M. Edmiston. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Hutchinson & Co. 

New Britain, Conn.—Beacon Book Shop. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Strauss’; Reed’s. 

New Haven, Conn.—E. P. Judd Co.; Whit- 
lock’s; Schartenberg’s. 

New Orleans, La.—S. D. Siler; F. F. Hansell; 
D. H. Holmes & Co.; Maison-Blanche. 


Hampshire Book Shop. 

Norwich, Conn.—The Cranston Co. 

Oakland, Cal.—Smith Bros.; Dewitt’s Inc.; 
Western Book & Tract Co.; Capwell’s; 
Dalton Bros.; Holmes Book Co.; Schles- 
singers; Capwell, Sullivan & Furth. 

Odgen, Utah—The Bramwell Company; 
Veasy-Clements; Ogden Bookstore. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Oklahoma Book Co.; 
Messenger Bk. House; Venable-AndersonCo, 

Okmulgee, Okla.—Robert Cooke Co. 

Olympia, Wash.—The Book Store. 

Omaha, Neb.—Matthew’s; Hayden Bros.; 
Brandeis; Kieser’s; W. A. Hixenbaugh & Co. 

Orono, Me.—University Store Co. 

Orlando, Fla.—O’Neal-Branch Co. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Hein’s Book & Art Stores. 

Ottumwa, Ia.—J. G. Parks. 

Owatonna, Minn.—Gericke’s Drug Store. 

Paducah, Ky.—D. E. Wilson. 


Palo Alto, Cal—Palo Alto Book Store. 
Paris, Texas—Alexander Book Co. 
Pasadena, Cal—A. C. Vroman, Inc.; H. F. 
Brown; Hunter & Williams. 
Paterson, N. J.—Inglis Stat’y Co.; Meyer 
Bros.; White’s Bk. Shop; Quackenbush Co. 
Pendleton, Ore.—Frazier’s Book Store. 
Pensacola, Fla.—Johnson’s; Rox’s. 
Peoria, Ill—Block & Kuhl Co.; Jacquin & Co. 
Petersburg, Va.—T. S. Beckwith Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa.;—Wanamaker’s;Strawbridge 
& Clothier; Gimbel’s; Lit Bros.; Leary’s 
Book Store; Snellenburg’s; Archway Book 
Store; Peter Reilly; Presbyterian Book 
Store; American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety; Geo, W. Jacobs Co.; A. R. Womrath, 
Inc.; Brentano’s. 
Phoenix, Ariz,—Berryhill Co.; Miller-Sterling. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Jos. Horne Co.; Jones Book 
Shop; Kaufmann’s; J. R. Weldin Co.; Har- 
rison J. Hays; Gimbe 


g, Short & Harmon; 
Braun. 
.; Meier & Fran 


Prescott, z 
son, Brocke & Steiner. 
Providence, R. I.—The R. 
Preston & Rounds Cg 
Auslin & Troup Co.; T 
Pullman, Wash.—Stude 
Quincy, Ill—O, F. Mi! 
Raleigh, N. C.—A. Wi 

Baptist Book Shop. 
Reading, Pa.—Hagle 
Hintz; Shaaber’s. 


. Thiem; 
; Wm. G. 


Reno, Nev.—Armanké Gray Reid 
Wright Co. 

Richmond, Ind.—Bar & Rosa; 
Nicholson & Bro, 


Richmond, Va.—Bell 

Hunter & Co.; Mill 

Presbyterian Com. of P 
more; L, P. Levy Co.; Ba 

Roanoke, Va.—Caldwell-Sites 
tionery Co. 

Rochester, Minn.—Mabel Ulrich’ 
Print Shop; H. §. Adams. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Scrantom’s, Inc.; Sibfe 
Lindsay & Curr Co.; Clarence W. Smith; 
E. W. Edwards & Son. 

Rockford, Ill.—D. J. Stewart; C. V. Weise. 

Rock Island, Ill—Augustana Book Concern. 

Rockland, Me.—Fuller-Cobb, Inc.; Huston, 
Tuttle, Inc.; Knox Bookstore. 

Rome, Ga.—Rome Book Co.; Wyatt’s. 

Roswell, New Mex.—Cobean Stat’y Co. 

Rutland, Vt.—The Tuttle Co.;G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Purnell Stationery; Levin- 
son’s; H. E. Jones Bookstore. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Kelsey’s; Connerry-Palmer 
Co.; M. W. Tanner D. G. Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—W. Schroeder Book Store; 
Smith’s Bookstore; Mannschreck’s. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Stix, Baer & Fuller; Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney’s; Famous-Barr D. G 
Co.; Doubleday Doran Bookshop; Conrad 
Witter; Presbyterian Book Store; Eden Pub. 
House; May Dept. Stores Co.; Concordia 
Pub. House. 

St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Staty. Co.; 
The Golden Rule; Emporium Merc. Co.; 
Mabel Ulrich’s Book & Print Shop. 

St. Petersburg, Fla—Palm Book Shop; 
Pelican Book Shop. 

Salem, Mass.—The Book Shop; Jerry Costello. 

Salem, Ore.—Patton Bros.; Commercial Book 
Store; Atlas Book Store. 

Salisbury, Md.—White & Leonard. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Deseret Book Co. 
Pembroke Co. 

San Angelo, Tex.—Holcomb Blanton Ptg. Co.; 
Probandt Printing Co. 

p 10, fl Poyehs; Joske’s; Roe 


Wolff & Marx Co. 
’3 Corporation; 


ub r A 

Sandusky, O.—The C. F. Denzer Company. 

San Francisco, Cal—‘‘The White House’; 
The Emporium; Holmes’; Elder’s; Neal 
Stratford & Kerr; Robertson’s; City of 
Paris D. G. Co. Book Dept.; H. 8. Crocker 
Co., Inc.; The Methodist Book Concern; 
Gelber-Lilienthal Co.; Wellendorf Book Co; 
John J. Newbegin; A. Carlisle & Co.; Wm. 
Lieberman; Schwabacher-Frey. ‘ 

San Jose, Cal—Winch & Marshall; Curtis M. 
Lindsay; C. C. Spencer Co. 

Santa Ana, Cal.—Santa Ana Book Store. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—Osborne’s Book Store; 
Copeland’s Book Shop; Tecolote Book Shop. 

Santa Cruz, Cal—H. E. Irish. 

Santa Fe, N. M.—Santa Fe Book & Staty. Co. 

Santa Rosa, Cal.—Corrick’s Book Store. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—Brunner’s Book 
Store. 

Savannah, Ga.—Silva’s Book Shop. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Union Book Co., Inc. 
Johnson’s Gift Shop. 


Seranton, Pa.—Reisman’s Book Store: 
Scranton Dry Goods Co.; The Book Shop. 
Seattle, Wash—Frank B. Wilson; Lowman 
& Hanford Co.; The Book Mart; Shorey’s; 
Univ. Book Store; Frederick & Nelson; 
McDougal & Southwick. 
Sedalia, Mo.—Scott’s Book Shop. 
Shreveport, La.—Hirsch & Leman Co.; Bap- 
_tist Book Store. 
Sioux City, Ia—Martin Co.; Davidson’s. 
Sioux Falls, 8, D.—Sioux Falls Bk. & Sta. Co. 
South Bend, Ind.—The Book Shop; Robert- 
son Bros. Co. 
Spartanburg, 8. C.—The DuPre Book Co. 
Spokane, Wash.—John W. Graham & Co. 
Springfield, Ill.—Coe Bros.; F. R. Simmons. 
Springfield, Mass.—Johnson’s; Forbes & Wal- 
lace; Meekins, Packard & Wheat Bookshop. 
Springfield, Mo.—Browne Bros.; Heer’s. 
Springfield, O.—Pierce & Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 
, Un 


fH Bros. * 
NY. Y.—W. Y. Foote Co.; Bailey’s; 
verybody’s Book Shop; HE. Mundy’s; 
Dey Bros. Book Shop. 
Tacoma, Wash.—Rhodes’; Book Exchange. 
Tampa, Pea eee Book & Staty. Co. 


Office Supply Co. 
Koch Book Shop; Lion 


.; Lam- 


Topeka, Kan.—Z 
Trenton, N. J. 


’s; Kan. Bk. Co. 
ok Store; Stoll 
Dunham & Co. 
& Co.; Troy 


r’s Bookshop; 
. Book Shop, 
hop; Boatright 
Kk Store. 


Tyler, Tex.—R. 
Urbana, Ill—E: 
G k Shop, Inc. 


. Bogarte Book Co. 

. 8. Miller Drug & St. Co. 

ger Bros.; N. H. Smith’s. 

f, D. C—‘Brentano’s”’; Wood- 
ward & Lothrop; Wm. Ballantyne & Sons; 
W. H. Lowdermilk & Co.; S. Kann Sons 
Co.; Luther M. Cornwall; Paul Pearlman; 
The Big Book Shop. 

Waterbury, Conn.—Davis & Nye; Louis 
Mohill’s Book Store. 

Watertown, N. Y.—C. R. Allen Co., Inc.; 
Edson E. Robinson, Inc. 

Watertown, 8. D.—D. F. Jones Drug Co. 

Waukegan, Ill_—Pearce’s Bookstore. 

Wellington, Kan.—Brown’s Bookstore. 

Wenatchee, Wash.—C. H. Armstrong. 

Westfield, Ind.—Union Bible Sem. Book Store. 

Wichita, Kan.—Goldsmith Book & Stationery 

Co.; C. A. Tanner & Co.; F. G. Orr & Co.; 

Allen Book & Shoe Co.; Innes Co. 

Wichita Falls, Tex.—Lovelace Book Store. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Long’s; Fowler, Dick & 

Walker; Pomeroy’s, Inc.; Wide Awake 

Book Shop; Deemer & Co.; Kressley’s. 

Williamsport, Pa.—Geo. B. Wolf; H. Y. Otto; 
H. G. Phillips Supply House. 

Wilmington, Del.—‘Butler’s, Inc.”; Green- 
wood Bookshop. 

Wilmington, N. C.—C. W. Yates & Co.; 
Northam’s Book & Staty. Co. 

Winona, Minn.—The Williams Book Store. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—W. H. Watkins. 

Worcester, Mass.—Davis & Banister; Den- 
holm & McKay Co. 

York, Pa.—Regal Co.; Wagner’s Bookstore. 

Youngstown, O.—Geo. McKelvey Co.; C. H. 
Krauter Co.; Strouss-Hirshberg Co. 

Zanesville, O.—Edminston Book & Staty. Co, 


Gr ee peek ails To ca 


your Bookseller is out of stock of 
Ce & Wagnalls Practical Standard 
ictionary, don’t take a substitute, 
eae order direct on this coupon: 


Dig. 8-23-30 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
| 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
I enclose $6.26* for which please send me 
Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard Dic- 
tionary. Bible paper. Flexible Fabrikoid 
Binding, like illustration. 


| State. . 


*Make your remittance $5.26 if you 
wish the cloth binding, Bible paper, 
$7.76 if you wish the full flexible leather 
| binding, Bible paper; $6.34 if you wish 
the Buckram binding, regular paper, 
the cloth binding, 


$5.34 if you wish 
regular paper. 


ry 


When words fail 11! 
start the Crosley ROAMIO 


What married man or lovelorn swain doesn’t recog- 
nize this picture? A quarrel—a misunderstanding—a 
late arrival at the appointed place—yet the CROSLEY 


ROAMIO helps solve them all. Parking, spinning 
along the highway, driving through city traflic—this 
greatest of all automobile radio receiving sets will do 
its stuff unfailingly. Thousands are already in daily 
use—and you'll get the kick of your motoring life out 
of your CROSLEY ROAMIO. 


The CROSLEY ROAMIO is extremely selective and sensi- 
tive. You'lleasily get your favorite programs. The auto- 
matic volume control maintains a practically uniform volume, 
evenon distant stations. Youlock the CROSLEY ROAMIO 
just as you do your automobile. It uses Screen Grid tubes, 
Neutrodyne circuit, and employs the latest type Crosley 
dynamic-power speaker. 

The CROSLEY ROAMIO can quickly and easily be installed 
in your car no matter whatits make. It fits snugly and con- 
veniently under the dash, entirely out of the way. It will give 
you hours of satisfying pleasure and delightful relaxation. 
Consider too, that the price of this marvelous set is amazingly 
low—only $75.00, less accessories—installation extra. Goto 
your nearest Crosley dealer today—see the CROSLEY 
ROAMI0—hear i t—drive with it. Or write for circular 
and name of nearest Crosley distributor who will arrange for 
installation. The CROSLEY ROAMIO is recommended for 
use in motor boats and cruisers. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
1308 Arlington St. CINCINNATI 
Home of “‘the Nation’s Station’’"—WLW 


Also manufacturers of Crosley A. C., D. C. and Battery 
Radio Receivers and the famous AMRAD RADIO 


U'RE: THERE WITH. “A. CROSLEY: 


Be independent. Earn $5,000 to 
$10,000 annually. We guide you 
step by step--furnish all text ma- 
terial, including fourteen- volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, easy terma. Get 
our valuable 64-page ‘“‘Law Guide’” 
and ‘‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW.’ 


LaSalle Extension University, pbept. 852-L, Chicago 


Scotts Geeping 


Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have 
a luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
grass in our illustrated booklet *‘Bent Lawns.’’ 
Mailed on request. Fall is the best time to plant. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
559 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


JOHNSON’S 
FOOT SOAP 


b “MAGIC ON TIRED.TENDER 
cw) ey SMARTING PERSPIRING FEET 


qT, 
GEY Ar ALL DruccisrTs 


s 4. 
pits ane. 
Journey by Sea, Train, Auto or 
Air in health and comfort. Moth- 
ersill’s promptly ends the faintness 
and nausea of Travel Sickness. 34 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or dire& f 


The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. i 
New York Montreal 


# 
2 
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THE LITERARY ;DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


August 6.—It is reported at London that 
the number of British registered unem- 
ployed reached 2,011,467 on July 28, 
the highest total since June, 1921. 


Juan de la Cierva, Spanish inventor, 
makes his second successful flight over 
the English Channel in his autogiro 
plane. 


August 7.—The Pope at Rome announces 
the formation of a new organization to 
combat Protestant proselytizing in and 
around Rome. 


It is estimated that 135,000 men are on 
strike in the northern industrial regions 
in France. 


R. B. Bennett and his Conservative cab- 
inet assume control of the Canadian 
Government at Ottawa. 


Anti-Semitie riots are renewed in Rou- 


mania. 


August 8.—A hostile foree of more than 
5,000 Afridis advance on Peshawur, 
‘ India, which is defended by British 
troops and airplanes. 


August 9.—Nitrate producers for every 
country except the United States sign 
a price-fixing agreement at Berlin, which 
is to run for a year. 


London dispatches report that in six 
European countries there are now 
5,949,287 persons listed as out of work. 


British forces beat off a raid of more than 
5,000 Afridi tribesmen on Peshawur, 
India. 


August 12.—Bombers of the British Royal 
Air Force destroy Afridi villages in 
retaliation for recent raids around 
Peshawur. 


Gen. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, a British 
General in the World War, dies at the 
age of seventy-two, from injuries re- 
ceived in a motor accident. 


Domestic 


August 6.—Frank M. Hawks flies from New 
York to Los Angeles in the record- 
breaking time of 14 hours, 50 minutes, 
and 43 seconds. 


August 7.—Claudius H. Huston of Tennes- 
see resigns as Chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, and is suc- 
ceeded by Senator Simeon D. Fess of 
Ohio. Robert H. Lucas, of Kentucky, 
now Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
is chosen to assist the new chairman 
with the title of Executive Director. 


Lloyd K. Garrison of New York is named 
to direct the Federal bankruptcy in- 
vestigation under the general super- 
vision of the Solicitor-General. 


August 8.—President Hoover announces 
that he will confer with the Governors 
of twelve Western States on drought- 
relief; the Department of Agriculture 
makes a preliminary report showing 
that a million farm families and one- 
twelfth of the farm animal population 
are seriously affected. 


Two companies of the Indiana National 
Guard are ordered to Marion, Indiana, 
following the lynching of two Negroes 
in that city. 


An official preliminary census account 
puts the population of the United 
States at 122,698,190. 


August 9.—Henry Ford predicts in an 
interview in The Border Cities Star of 


A WiGiusStle Zest athe 0 
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Experience proves that hundreds 
of permanent Matthews owners 
eventually turn to these staunch, 
comfortable and easily maneuver- 
ed cruisers because they serve 
their requirements more ade- 
quately—ideally suited to their 
cruising needs. Trial and error in 
selecting a boat often proves a 
costly undertaking. You’ll find 
the Matthews 38 or 46 foot models 
unequalled for value and built in 
so many suitable and varying de- 
signs that it is easy to secure just 
what you want. See your Matthews 
dealer today, or— 

Write for Illustrated Literature, 
THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
Designers and Builders of Boats of 
Distinction—Since 1890. 


322 Bay Side, Port Clinton, Ohio 


TTHEWS COMPAN 


322 BAY SIDE... PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


Select clientele; most and best for your money. 
Crui Jan. 31 

MEDITERRANEAN “wise; Jan. 

Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 


Just a Shake or Two 
Completes the Toilet 


Cuticura Taleum 
Refreshing and Cooling 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 5B, Malden, Mass, 


Practical ways for 
women in a large city, 
small town or the coun- 
try, regardless of age, 
social position or special 
training, to add to in- 


HOW 
WOMEN 


Money 


AT HOME 


CAN ae 
. Tells wh y Mae Savel Croy 
MAKE do. What to epote (Mrs.Homer Croy) 


Cloth. 304 pages. $2.00; $2.14, post-paid. At all 
booksellers or direct from flee zi 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


SEEING ITALY 


By E. M. NEWMAN 
(‘Traveltalks” Lecturer) 


come without investing 


A unique and truly delightful book on Italy and one 
which holds the reader’s interest as no guide-book can. 
It is an intimate and personal story—not a guide, nor 
a history, nor an academic description. There is some- 
thing in it to meet every personal preference—for 
those who favor architecture, art, ruins, history, 
scenery, or human interest. With much practical ine 
formation about fees, hotel and travel costs, etc. 


““ Will fascinate those who have never seen Italy and 
bring back vividly pleasant experiences to those who 
have.”’—Rochester Times-Union. 


8vo. Cloth. 298 Illustrations. $5.00; by mail, $5.22. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


What Do You Want to Be? 


What do you want to accomplish? There is prob- 
ably no ambition or purpose—personal, business, or 
social—which cannot be realized more completely 
and more quickly by following the clear, simple guid- 
ance of the remarkable new book, “* Thought-Control 
in Everyday Life," by James Alexander. It not only 
tells all about mental processes, but shows you how 
you may use them to your greatest advantage. 


Edwin Markham says: 


“**Thought-Control in Everyday Life’ is a book of 
quieting and of strengthening for the long road. 
It tells us what our mental powers are and how te 
control them in the direction of a victorious life. 
There is no better book of the sort: may it prosper, 
and prosper those who buy it.” 

Thought-Control in Everyday Life 
r2mo. Cloth, 275 pages. $2.00; $2.14, post-paid, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New. York 
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Windsor, Ontario, that the automobile 
industry will eventually_come to a ten- 
month working year. 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
makes it possible for the railroads to 
reduce rates in the interest of drought- 
relief on live-stock, feeds, and water. 


i President Hoover celebrates his fifty- 
sixth birthday. 


| August 11.—Disorders in the Webster 

County coal-fields, Kentucky, culmi- 
nate in the bombing of mine properties 
from an airplane. 


| 
1) 


| The Department of Agriculture reports 
) a decrease of 690,000,000 bushels in the 
corn crop up to August 1, indicating the 
smallest crop since 1901. 


| Mrs. Helen Wills Moody announces that 
she will not play in the National 
Women’s Tennis Tournament. 


August 12.—President Hoover abandons 
his projected Western vacation trip in 
order to direct drought relief from 
Washington. 


At the Williamstown Institute of Politics, 
Ccl. Charles A. Lindbergh makes a 
plea for uniform international flying 
regulations. 


E. B. Stahlman, publisher of the Nashville 
Banner, dies in Nashville, at the age of 
eighty-seven. 


Maiden’s Revenge—A motorist tried to 
beat a red light in West End Avenue. The 
)policeman signaled to him to draw up to 
the curb, and then stared at the driver’s 
face. 

“‘T seen ya before, some place,” the cop 
declared. ‘‘D’ I ever give ya a ticket, 
maybe? No,’’ he ruminated further, and 
suddenly his face cleared. ‘‘You went to 
Washington Oiving High, din ya? An’ 
| acted in the Thanksgiving Day play. You 
was Miles Standish.” 

The motorist rather shyly admitted all 
this, and the cop’s smile grew broader. 

‘*T knew it!’’ he roared gleefully. ‘‘Don’t 
-ya know who I was in that play? I was 
Priscilla.”—The New Yorker. 


Call the S.P.C.A—The teacher was teaching 
his class about parrot fever, and warned 
the pupils never to kiss animals or birds, 
especially parrots, canaries, and so on. 

‘‘Can you give me an instance, Jackie?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir; my Aunt Emily used to kiss 
her lap-dog!”’ 

BO WOs all Uitnpeie ce: 

‘*And it died, sir!” —Lustige Kélner Zet- 
tung (Cologne). 


Ask Dad, He Knows——Two modern little 
girls, on their way home from Sunday- 
school, were solemnly discussing the lesson. 
‘“Do you believe there is a devil?” asked 
one. 

‘‘No,” said the other promptly. ‘‘It’s 
like Santa Claus; it’s your father.”— 
Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


Reciprocity Lacking. — FaTHEer-1n-LAw — 
‘‘When I gave you my daughter’s hand, I 
didn’t think that you were always going to 
‘be dependent on me.” 

Son-1n-Law—‘‘Neither did I. I thought 
that you would give us enough to enable us 
to live independently.” —Faun (Vienna). 


ited TERAR YS DIGEST Soe 


EXPLODING? 


WHEN HAY FEVER TOUCHES 
OFF EVERY KIND OF SNEEZE YOU 
EVER OWNED..+.+AND YOU'D 
LIKE A GOOD BETWEEN-THE- 
SNEEZES SMOKE.++ TRY THAT 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE .. + WHICH 
PROLONGS THE PERIOD OF OLD- 
FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT. 


e 
IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


® 


$PUD <IGARETTES - 20 FOR 20. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Individuality and Clothes 


By Margaret Story 


A splendidly illustrated new volume that makes it a real pleasure for every woman 
to greatly increase her skill and native ability to be truly well dressed—always 
in perfect taste. 

The author, an authority, shows how a woman may judge the modes and 
styles of every season and adapt them to her particular self. 


e | ; 


"In no other volume Mrs. Story has de- 


have these subjects been 
so clearly expressed. 

hough some women 
seem to be born with a 
sense of harmony in 
dress, the author stoutly 
maintains that any 
woman may learn the 
simple fundamentals and 
apply them quite as skil- 
fully as the expert. She 
gives her readers a sym- 
pathetic understanding of 
color, line, form, and 
texture and shows how 
they may be used to bring 
harmony to an entire 
wardrobe. ‘ij 


‘Individuality and 
Clothes’’ is a complete 
guide that offers the 
greatest encouragement 
to every woman. It has 
an especially strong ap- 
peal to many because it 
shows that true style is 
less a‘ matter of money 
than{a matter of knowl- 
edge. 


voted considerable space 
to men’s attire, starting 
with the infant and treat- 
ing successively theschool- 
boy, youth and young 
manhood, the college man, 
business man, etc. 


“Here is first aid for 
the bewildered woman 
who wants to express her 
personality in her clothes 
and so manage her attire 
as to bring out her good 
points and camouflage 


her poor ones.’’—New 
York Times. 
“INDIVIDUALITY 


AND CLOTHES,” By 
Margaret Story. Beauti- 
fully illustrated by Dale 
Adams, including two 
color charts. Cloth 
bound, 480 pages. $3.50, 
by mail $3.68. At all 
Bookstores. 


© 
The Funk and 
Blue Book Wagnalls Co., 
of Publishers 
Personal 354 Fourth Ave. 
Attire : New York 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Silly Season Marathon—On a Maryland 
farm, a turkey gobbler is sitting on twenty- 
one eggs—the big sissie.—Detrovt News. 


Giving Floyd a Chance.—When the girls got 
through discussing the best place to hold 
their picnic, what seemed to be the slow, 
indolent drawl of Floyd Gibbons became 
audible on the radio.— Boston Herald. 


Call the Barber.—‘‘ Who is that fellow with 
the long hair?”’ 

‘““He’s a fellow from Yale.” 

“Oh, I’ve often heard of those Yale 
locks.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Perfectly Obvious, Watson. — 
After a careful reading of the 
goif stories from Minneapolis, 
a local amateur believes he has 
‘detected the secret of Bobby 
Jones’s success. Jones takes 
fewer strokes between the tee 
and the hole.—Detrowt News. 


More Novelty Needed —N tursE— 
“Don’t you like your new baby 
sister, Johnnie?” 

JoHNNIE—‘‘She’s all right, 
but I wish she had been a boy. 
Willie Smith has got a new 
sister, and now he’ll think ’m 
trying to copy him.’”—Ipswich 
Star. 


Gentle Reminder—Dwight W. 
Morrow caught a train from 
his home for New York. Ar- 
riving there, he forgot what 
he was supposed to do. So he 
wired his secretary. 

‘““Why am I in New York? 
What am I supposed to do?” 

His secretary replied that 
he was on his way to Prince- 
ton to deliver an address. 

And he proceeded on his way.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


She: 
He: 


Forgetting His Bruises——Lawyerr (handing 
check for $100 to client who had been 
awarded $500)—‘‘There’s the balance after 
deducting my fee. What are you thinking 
of? Aren’t you satisfied?” 

Crirent—‘‘I was just wondering who got, 
hit by the car, you or me.’’—Border Cities 
Star. 


Page Dr. Vizetelly.— George Ade, in his 
quality of cynical bachelor, said at the 
Chicago Athletic Club: 

““T was sitting with a little girl of eight 
one afternoon. She looked up from her 
Hans Andersen and said: 

“““Toes m-i-r-a-g-e spell marriage, Mr. 
Ade?’ 

“*Yes, my child,’ said I.”—Minneapolis 
Journal. 


Down and Out.—J uper—‘‘It will go hard 
with you this time, Sambo; you look as if 
you have been drinking again.” 

Sampo—‘ Yes, sah, Judge, dat sho’ am 
pow-ful stuff Ah had. It was dat dere 
chicken hootch.”’ 

““Chieken hootch! 
heard of that before.” 

“Yes, sah, Judge, chicken hootch. 
drink and you lay.’’—Kreolite News. 


Why, I have never 


One 


“Not so bad.” 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


And Ring the Bell—CurEent (just acquitted 
on burglary charge.) —‘‘ Well, good-by. Vl 
drop in on you some time.”’ 

CounseL—‘‘All right, but make it in 
the daytime, please.” — Washington Herald. 


When Silence Is Golden—LawyEr—‘‘ Mr. 
Peck, your wife has been arrested and is 
being held incommunicado. But the police 
chief is easy and a little money # 

Henry Pecx—‘‘Fine, fine, and tell him 
that there’s ten dollars for him for every 
day he can keep her that way.”’—Case and 
Comment (Chicago). 


At the Country Fair 


“Dreadful life, just eating and sleeping.” 


Taking the Farm Out of the Red—‘‘ What is 
the difference between a practical and a 
theoretical farmer?” 

‘“A theoretical farmer,” answered Farmer 
Corntossel, “‘is one that insists on tryin’ 
to make a livin’ off the farm, an’ a practical 
one jes’ faces the inevitable an’ turns the 
place over to summer boarders.””—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Toujours la Politesse—An angler, who had 
been trying to hook something for the last 
six hours, was sitting gloomily at his task, 
when a mother and her small son came 
along. 

“Oh!” cried out the youngster, ‘‘do let 
me see you catch a fish!” 

Addressing the angler, the mother said, 
severely: ‘‘Now, don’t you catch a fish for 
him until he says ‘Please!’”’—T%7t-Bits. 


Beats a Bank of Violets Chase Bank Funds 
set World Record. Deposits Now $2,065,- 
434,000.—Head-lines. 

The banks 0’ Doon 
The heart can thrill, 
Loch Lomond’s banks 
Are finer still, 
The banks 0’ Clyde 
Are fair to see, 
But the Chase Nat. Bank 
Is the bank for me. 
—New York Times. 


—‘‘Household Magazine.” 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Likes It.—‘‘Kill Me Again,” Victor Salo 
Group.—Concert Program in an Atlanti 
City paper. 


Get ’Em Alive!— 

JUNE BripgEs! Very fine, like new, forme 
$750 baby grand; special, $395.—Ad. 7 
The Milwaukee Journal. 


Credit to His Sex— The bird first perche 
on the window-frame, she said, then fiew 
to the bed and, after laying the -egg, 
winged his way out of the room.—Philadel- 

phia Evening Bulletin. 


Peep! Peep!— 
POULTRYMEN 
HEAR EGG TALK  .. 
—Oakland (Calif.) Tribune. 


Giving the Sun a Chance.— 
Women’s 
Bathing Suits © 
20% Off 
—Ad. in the Wyoming State 
Leader. 

For Swell Dinner Tables— 
NEWEST CREATIONS OF 
IMPORTED SCANDALS 
Carried in the latest shades. 
—Ad. in a Danbury (Conn.} 


paper. 


Bull Market — 
Women’s Silk Dresses 
Regular $16.00 Values for 
$19.75 
—Ad. in the Santa Rosa (Calif. 
Press-Herald. 


Or Try a Nail.— How about 
your sport togs? They need 
frequent cleaning and refinish- 
ing to be up to the minute. 
y We can help you make a hole 
im one by the proper cleaning and pressing. 
—Santa Barbara paper. 


Sounds Likely——Langston, according to in- 
formation furnished police, was on the 
tracks when hit by the engine.—Birming- 
ham News. 


Right Smart of Them.—Persons heretofore 
killed or injured in the State’s employ have 
appealed to the legislature-— Wichita Daily 
Times. 


Summer Regalia——All members of the Dia- 
mond Fire Company are requested to at- 
tend the funeral of our deceased member. 
Wear hats only.—Pennsylvania paper. 


Warm Hospitality — 

White House Flooded with In- 
vitations from Fiends and 
Supporters. 

—Johnson City (Tenn.) paper. 


Be Yourself!—If you want to eat in a home- 
like atmosphere, this is the place. You 
can eat with your knife, drink from your 
saucer, and dunk your doughnuts in the 
coffee if you wish—for you are at home 
when you are with us.—Ad. in a Hollister, 
(Calif.) paper. ’ 
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/ use those given formerly to the inns. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Readers who require immediate attention will 


: To decide questions concerning th t f ds i 
A q g the correct use of words for this column, 
the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


receive it if they enclose a 


stamped return envelop. No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


arms.—''P. E. L.,’’ Miami, Fla.—This word 
when used in connection with the name of a hotel 
_ or an apartment house, designates heraldic arms. 
In the days when knighthood was in flower, if 
a king visited a certain inn, the inn-keeper there- 
after named it ‘‘The King’s Arms,’’ and so to-day, 
apartment-house builders, in search of high- 
sounding names for their buildings, occasionally 
\ Formerly, 
inns bore signs by which they were known; as 
“The King’s Arms,’’ Berkhamsted; “Salisbury 
_ Arms,’’ Hatfield; ‘‘Dimsdale Arms,’’ Hertford; 
. ‘Courtenay Arms,’’ Star Cross, etc., and as they 
took their names from the arms of persons in the 
vicinity, so we appropriate these titles. 


Calends; Ides; Nones.—“F. S. F.,’’ Livingston, 
Calif—The Calends were the first days of each 
Roman month. This month was divided into 
Calends, Nones and Ides. The Calends always 
fell on the first of the month. In March, May, 
July, and October, the Nones fell on the 7th, and 
the Ides on the 15th of the month. In the re- 
Maining months, the Nones fell on the 5th and 
the Ides on the 13th. Originally, the Calends 
designated the day on which the order of days 
was proclaimed, and the Nones were so termed 
from being the 7th day before the Ides, and the 
Ides, signifying the eighth day, or eight days 
immediately after the Nones—eight days after 
seven days equal fifteen days—perhaps from an 
Etruscan verb signifying ‘‘to divide,’’ because 
they almost halved the month. 

The Ides and Nones were not merely restricted 
to March, altho we are most familiar with the 
phrase ‘‘the Ides of March.’’ A note on this line 
in ‘“‘The Aldus Shakespeare”’ reads: ‘‘ Coleridge 
has a remark on this line which, whether true to 
*the subject or not, is characteristic of the writer: 
‘If my ear does not deceive me, the meter of this 
line was meant to express that sort of mild 
philosophic contempt, characterizing Brutus even 
in his first casual speech.’ Plutarch’s ‘Life of 
Julius Cesar’ furnished the basis of the passage: 
‘There was a certain soothsayer that had given 
Cesar warning long time afore, to take heed of 
the Ides of March, which is the fifteenth of the 
month, for on that day he should be in great 
danger. That being come Cesar, going unto the 
Senate House, and speaking merrily unto the 
soothsayer, told him, the ‘‘Ides of March be come”’ 
«So they be,’’ softly answered the soothsayer, ‘‘but 
yet are they not past.’”’’”’ 


dispatch.—‘‘ W. H. P.,’’ Vineland, N. J.—The 
spelling dispatch is the correct spelling of this 
word. The uniform English spelling, from the 
introduction of the word to the early part of the 
19th century, was with dis-; but in Johnson’s 
Dictionary the word was _ erroneously entered 
under des-, altho Johnson himself always wrote 
dispatch, which is the spelling that was used also 
by the authors cited by him. 


dote, doted, doty.—‘‘M. D.,’”’ Washington, 
D. C.—In technical use doled is an adjective used 
locally in lumber regions of the United States to 
mean ‘‘decayed or rotten as wood.’”’ In the 
dialect speech of the county of Sussex, England, 
doty is used for ‘‘decayed with age and crumbling 
as a tree.’”’ There it is applied also to logs that, 
altho decayed in spots, still have some sound 
timber. 

The word dote, now in general use throughout 
England and Ireland wherever timber trees 
abound, is of Anglo-Saxon origin, from dot, dott; 
East Anglian doet, doit. In Anglo-Saxon it meant 
a speck or blemish; a spot. Kersey in his Dic- 
tionary, published in 1702, tells us that a doting 
tree is ‘‘a tree almost worn out with age.”’ Spelled 
doat, the word figures in Ellis’s treatise on ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Husbandry,’ published in 1750; and the 
erudite author and woodcraftsman advises his 
reader that ‘if any elm begin to doat, pick out 
such for the ax.’’ The form doted is the past 
participle of doie, used also as a participial ad- 
jective. The adjective doty means not merely 
decayed, but also moldy and rotting. It is ap- 
plied to cheese, potatoes, and oranges, as well as to 
timber. , 

The spelling doat is common to the counties of 
Hereford, Hertford, West Middlesex, Norfolk, 
Kent, Surrey, Hampshire, and East Anglia to-day. 
The spelling dote is used in Sussex, Lincoln, and 
Rutland; doit, in Kent, and doot, in Suffolk. 


infection, contagion.—‘‘E. V. B.,’’ Carson, Ia. 
—Infection is frequently confused with contagion. 
The best usage now limits contagion to diseases 
that are transmitted by contact with the diseased 
persons, either directly by touch or indirectly by 
use of the same articles, by breath, effluvia, etc. 
Infection is applied to diseases produced by no 
known or definable influence of one person upon 
another, but where common climatic, malarious, 
or other widespread conditions are believed to be 
chiefly instrumental. 


iridescent; nuncupative.—‘‘J. M. A.,’’ Win- 
chester, Kans.—The first of these words means 
“exhibiting changing rainbow colors.’’ It is com- 
posed of the Latin zrid, drawn from the Greek 
aris, rainbow, and -escent, from Latin -escentum, 
ending of perfect participle of verbs in -escere, 
upon which the general sense is ‘‘beginning to 
assume a certain state.”’ 


The word nuncupative means “oral, or spoken 
by mouth.’’ It comes from nuncupate and -ive. 
Nuncupate is derived from the Latin nuncupatus, 
the participle stem of Latin nuncupare, ‘to name, 
declare,”’ +-ive, Latin -ivus, -iva, -ivum, termina- 
tion of adjectives formed from verbs, and meaning 

denoting doing, or serving to do,”’ etc. 


Joan.—‘‘S. W. E.,”" Middletown, N. Y.—This 
name is correctly pronounced as a word of one 
syllable to rime with lone—jon—j as in jet and o 
as in go. 


maxima, maximum.—‘H. A.,’’ Washington, 
D. C.—Mazima is the plural of maximum, a noun 


- which means ‘‘the greatest quantity, amount, or 


degree that can be assigned in a given case or 
under fixed conditions.’’ As such, mazima is a 
contradiction, in that it implies the possibility of 
more than one highest degree. In the phrase 

maximum rates,’’ maximum is an adjective that 
qualifies the noun ‘“‘rates,’’ and shows the character 
of the rates to be the highest possible. 


nipper.—‘‘F’. B.,’’ San Francisco, Calif.—A term 
used to designate a lad who assists an artizan, a 
workman, a carter, or a costermonger.. Also, ap- 
plied to an occasional worker. In the Lancashire 
(Eng.) glossary, a lad who assists a carter with 
his wain or large open wagon for heavy loads, 
used chiefly for conveying agricultural products 
to market, and drawn by horses or oxen. In 
Yorkshire the term is used to designate a lad who 
has begun to work in the quarries. In English 
railroading, it has been applied to assistants of 
railroad gangers who spike the rails on the ties. 

In Sussex, formerly nipper was the common 
nickname given to the youngest member or the 
smallest child of a family. In North Britain at 
one time the term was used to designate a pinch- 
penny or miserly person, and in the Midlands, a 
tricky person or animal. 


-ous.—‘R. C. W.,’’ Ottumwa, Ia.—This suffix 
is used to denote possession or presence of a 
quality in any degree, commonly in fulness or 
abundance, as ambiguous, amphibious, arduous, 
barbarous, etc. The ‘‘u’’ has no connection with 
the suffix -ows in such forms as end in -wous but 
belongs to the stem; as ardu-ous. 


petticoat government or rule.—‘M. A. G.,”’ 
Minneapolis, Minn.—This p se means “undue 
rule or predominance of women in the home or in 
politics.’’ An early use of the phrase is traced to 
J. Dunton who wrote in “‘ Petticoat-Government”’ 
(1702) ‘“‘By Petticoat-Government, I mean when 
Good Women Ascend the Throne, and Rule ac- 
cording to Law, as is the case of the Present Queen 
Anne. Again, by Petticoat-Government, I mean the 
discreet and housewifely Ruling of a House and 
Family.’’ 


phage.—‘‘H. J. H.,”’ Bloomington, Ind.—This 
term, used as a suffix, is derived from the Greek 
phagein, which means ‘‘to eat,’’ and designates an 
organism that preys upon another. The term is 
used colloquially for bacteriophage, which is 
d’Herelle’s name for a living ultra-microscopic 
parasite existing in the intestinal tract of animals. 


quench.—“'T, P. F.,’’ Chicago, Ill—This verb 
is defined ‘‘ To put out, as fire or a light, especially 
by water or smothering,’’ so ‘‘The fire was 
quenched by water’”’ is good English, and quenched 
is properly used. 


resilient.—‘‘C. L.,”’ Philadelphia, Pa.—A word 
of four syllables, not three as pronounced by the 
Scots. The correct pronunciation is ri-zil/i-ent 
(first and third i’s as in habit, second 7 as in hit, 
and the e as in get) and not ri-zil/yent. 


slavery.—‘‘J. M.R.,”’ Riverton, N. J.—The first 
slaves were prisoners of war. When an army was 
defeated, such of the defeated men as surrendered 
belonged to the conqueror by right of conquest, 
and so also did the women and children, and the 
entire wealth of the subdued region. From this 
custom arose the maxim ‘‘To the victor belongs 
the spoils.’’ So slavery dates from the first battle 
after which man awoke to the fact that he gained 
nothing by putting those he had conquered to 
the sword, but might gain by making use of their 
services as slaves. So far as we know slavery 
began in the East, not in Africa. The first colored 
persons brought to America, or rather to the West 
Indies, were brought in October, 1562, by John 
Hawkins. These were either bought or forcibly 
seized and transported. There were 300 in the 
first shipment and at that time three ships were 
employed in the trade. 


the ivory tower.—‘‘N. J. W.,’’ Rochester, N. Y. 
—This phrase has been traced to Sainte-Beuve’s 
““Consolations,’’ in a section of which he passes 
in review the great romanticists, and compares 
Victor Hugo to a feudal knight in armor (a baron) 
ready for the fray, and says of Alfred de Vigny— 


“And Vigny, more discreet ; 
Withdraws as in his ivory tower before midday.” 


This figurative expression has been interpreted as 
a characterization of the distinct reserve of a poet 
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Now there’s 
a new thrill 


in New York 


From your room in The New 
Yorker, almost a tenth of a mile 
above the street, the whole vivid 
panorama of New York lies at 
your feet in an animated magic 
tapestry. Far below you are the 
flaming lights of Broadway and 
the midtown shopping district. 
Just a few blocks away is the 
Hudson with its great steamship 
piers. And the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion, connected with the hotel by 
a private tunnel, is only two min- 
utes from your room e When you 
come to New York be sure to 
stop at Manhattan’s largest and 
tallest hotel. Four cool, pleasant 
restaurants await every whim of 
your appetite and a regiment of 
2000 servants is within reach of 
your telephone e Every one of 
the 2500 rooms has Stromberg- 
Carlson radio; both tub and 
shower, Servidor, circulating ice 
water. Suites are $11 and up and 
some have their own private roof 
gardens. Rooms are $3.50 and 
up for one person, $5 and up for 
two, with thrifty reductions to per- 
manent guests. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2 to Dept. 1-D fora 
1 Ib. gift package of New Yorker Bonbon- 


ettes, the famous new French candies. Add 
15c for points outside United States and 


West of Rockies. 


THE 
NEW YORKER 


Manhattan’s Largest and Tallest Hotel 
34th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 
RALPH HITZ + Managing Director 


THE LITERARY! DiIGEcn 


A very striking statement is made 
in the bulletin of an advertising 
agency,* which reads as follows: 


“In business the only truth 
that matters is the truth of 
foresight. The soundness 
of a policy depends on the 
degree of its soundness 
five years from now.” 


4 


Let us see how this applies to the 
business of publishing a national 
magazine. The Digest has had 
wide experience in making ac- 
quaintance with all the people 
through publicity in varied form. 

< + « Newspaper advertising, 
street cars, national polls, and 
now radio, have been used in full- 
est volume in campaigns that have 
attracted nation-wide attention. 


In gaining this wide publicity and 
in the increased circulation re- 
sulting from the Prohibition Poll 
in 1930, is The Digest building for 
the future? 


A great advertising campaign such 


*From ‘“‘The Wedge’’ published by Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


NOW-_and FIVE 
YEARS HENCE 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


as The Digest is now conducting 
throughout the year 1930, would 
indeed be poor advertising if 
immediate return were its only 
realization. 


Five million people sent in their 
Prohibition Ballots in 1930 «+ « 
Countless millions have listened, 
are listening, and will continue 
to listen, to the daily messages 
of The Digest over the radio + + + 
From this vast audience much of 
its future circulation will be ob- 
tained. 


Stability, position, ability to 
serve, is the essence of advertising 
force «+ « « The strength of The 
Digest as an advertising medium 
lies in its recognition by young 
and old, by rich and poor, by 
manufacturer and salesman, by 
merchant and storekeeper. 


For 1931 The Digest continues to 
guarantee an average weekly cir- 
culation of 1,400,000 or rebate. 


“The soundness of a policy 
depends on the degree of 
its soundness five years 
from now.” 


Advertising Offices: 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


BOSTON 
+ + + 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
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